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Symbolic Action in the Greek Choral Odes? 


GEORGE R. KERNODLE 


HE PLAY DIRECTOR who sets out to 

produce a Greek tragedy is not 
satisfied with the usual historical treat- 
ments of the chorus. He finds both 
scholars and translators paying atten- 
tion only to the words of the odes, as 
though the chorus stood still and 
chanted, or at the most moved their 
arms and bodies in mild response to 
the pity or terror evoked by the epi- 
sodes. W. B. Yeats translated the odes 
of Oedipus for a standing chorus, and, 
realizing that they were not very inter- 
esting in that form, made them quite 
brief. Robinson Jeffers in his adapta- 
tion of Medea cut out the odes com- 
pletely and gave his three neighbor 
women nothing to interest either the 
ear or the eye of the audience. C. H. 
Whitman gives us an exciting general 
interpretation in Sophocles, but he is 
only interested in the thematic or philo- 
sophical function of the odes. G. M. 


Kirkwood in his recent article, ‘‘The. 


Dramatic Role of the Chorus in Soph- 
ocles,’’! is extremely aware of the mu- 
sical function of the odes, as in quick- 
ening, retarding, furnishing contrast, 
producing a lyric mood of doubt and 
uncertainty; yet he treats the odes as 
if a blind man would have missed noth- 
ing at their performance. 

We know almost nothing about the 
dancing in the Greek theater. But every- 
thing we know of the Fifth Century 
implies that the chorus was there to be 
seen as well as heard—and everything 
we know from acting and producing 


This eye-opening approach is the product of 
much experience in the direction of Greek and 
other drama. Mr. Kernodle, Professor of Dramatic 
Art, writes: “the easiest way to make words 
understood is to give the speakers visible actions 
that the words illustrate. . . . I have found this 
idea so important to my own study of the plays 
that I hope it may have some interest for classical 
scholars.” 


today tells us that it is infinitely easier 
to make an audience understand 
words and ideas if the whole body is 
used rather than just the voice. Even 
audiences accustomed to the intimate 
voice of the radio will understand far 
better in the theater if the actor makes 
them see, through their own eyes as 
well as the eyes of the mind. What was 
that large orchestra there for if not for 
action? All the indications we have of 
pre-Periclean performances show that 
it was the actor who was invading the 
area of the chorus, not the chorus 
slipping in to stand or sit at the edges 
of the actor’s playing area. Whichever 
theory one follows of the relation of 
drama to ritual, we can be sure the 
early Greek drama was closely related 
to the dithyramb, and the early dithy- 
ramb was a dramatic performance to 
be seen, not a lyric recital of a story 
or a hymn. If the actor took over most 
of the action while he was on the stage 
for the episodes, that is no reason to 
suppose that the chorus did not pro- 
vide action in their own odes, when the 
actor was usually not in the playing 
area at all. And it is exactly in the for- 
mal choral odes that an eye watching 
from the point of view of production 
sees a number of indications of action. 
After more than thirty years of study- 
ing play production and Greek drama, 
I am emboldened to offer my surmises 
that the Greek chorus often performed 
whole actions, and that from the words 
of the odes we can make some guesses 
as to what those actions were. 

The first thing a dramatic director 
notices is how the chorus presents a 
visible equivalent for some deed of 
violence the character is supposed do- 
ing offstage. The Greeks did not usually 
present deeds of violence through the 
actors on stage. The character would 
get ready for the violent deed and 
make a strong exit. But I know of no 
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case where the tension is let down. The 
chorus presents a symbolic equivalent 
of that deed in the ode, and often by 
doing an action that is similar to the 
offstage action. Their song, noetic im- 
agery, and dance increase the dramatic 
intensity rather than letting it down. 
And in many cases their words indicate 
to me that they are doing an action 
that can be seen. 

For instance, in Euripides’ Hip- 
polytus Phaedra rushes inside the scene 
building to hang herself, out of sight 
of the audience. But the chorus, prob- 
ably all fifteen in unison, sing and 
dance out in mime the tying of the 
rope around the neck and the swing 
from the rafters. They could present 
not only a vivid sense of the offstage 
action but a much deeper sense of its 
significance. Some historians speak pa- 
tronizingly of the Greeks for leaving 
out the ‘‘action.’’ But the symbolic 
method brought the events to the eye 
and ear just as vividly as the realistic 
method, and with far more poetic over- 


tones and philosophical implications. 

Most of the offstage action in Greek 
tragedies is reflected symbolically in 
the choral odes. But there was an even 
better method than such a direct danc- 
ing out as in Hippolytus. The chorus 
could present an entirely different story 


as an indirect symbol. That would 
move the attention away from the im- 
mediate event to a more generalized 
symbolic level of thinking. But in the 
symbolic action the playwright could 
define far more precisely and subtly 
the attitude he wanted the audience 
to take to the main action. 

At the point of the catastrophe in the 
Medea, the chorus chants of the only 
example they have ever known of a 
mother who killed her children—Ino 
driven mad by the gods, flinging her- 
self over the cliff into the sea. Such a 
self-destruction, mimed, I believe, by 
the chorus, makes a vivid paralle! to 
the departure of Medea that follows 
immediately. But it sets a quite dif- 
ferent tone which the audience can pro- 
ject into Medea’s act. It emphasizes the 
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madness, grief, and desperation of the 
mother, while Medea’s departure, seen 
by itself, has a note of hatred and 
triumph. In the third ode of Sophocles’ 
Electra, the chorus sings to Electra of 
another woman who had lured a prince 
to death and had been punished. At 
the moment, that example only in- 
creases Electra’s misery, as she thinks 
that Orestes is dead and that she has 
no such champion to wreak vengeance 
on Clytemnestra. Yet, since the audi- 
ence knows that Orestes is alive and 
already home, the example projects 
their interest forward to a _ similar 
punishment for this murderess. George 
Thomson in his introduction to the 
Oresteia has shown what effective use 
Aeschylus makes of the stories of Paris 
and Helen in the choral odes, to de- 
termine our attitudes toward Agamem- 
non and Clytemnestra. It is hard to 
surmise how much the chorus might 
have visualized of those characters in 
action, but in the first stasimon of 
Agamemnon it is clear that the Iphi- 
genia episode is fully acted out—the 
father’s anguish, the daughter’s cry, 


' the lifting her up over the altar while 


the father prays, the appeal of the 
gagged, mute daughter, and the turn- 
ing away from the actual sacrifice.? 
For one moment the chorus is no longer 
narrating the past; it is re-enacting, 
bringing other characters to life almost 
as clearly as the actors do. 

Earlier in this century the usual plays 
seen in our theaters depended entirely 
on dialogue, with any narration given 
verbally by a chartcter, completely in 
character. In the same way, Picard- 
Cambridge wants to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between narrative and drama 
in discussing the dithyramb in Dithy- 
ramb, Trayely, and Comedy (1927). 
But in recent years we are seeing 
many oriental plays, and such non- 
realistic plays as those of Brecht, where 
a character speaks at one moment in 
his own character and ther the next 
moment is both narrating and taking 
on the character and actions of the 
person he is telling about. These per- 
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formances help us to see how it was 
possible for the chorus of ‘“‘old’’ men 
to sing and act out before the eyes of 
the audience, other characters, past or 
present, quite different from their own. 

The catastrophe in Bacchae is just 
as definitely danced out by the chorus— 
in fact, the climax, the stroke of the 
blade, is danced twice, with all the 
intoxicated joy with which Agave is 
supposed beheading her lion-son out of 
sight on the hillside. There is one in- 
teresting and important difference be- 
tween what Agave is actually doing and 
what the chorus is putting into action. 
They call for the sword and the blow 
on the neck in very specific terms. But 
it is not the human agent they speak 
of; it is the divine force behind the 
agent—first justice or vengeance, then 
Dionysus himself. Their symbolic ac- 
tion transcends the immediate example 
and invokes the action of the gods. Thus 
in Sophocles’ Electra, when Orestes 
goes through the door to kill Clytem- 
nestra, the chorus sees in his act not 
only the return of the son to the father’s 
house but the war god, Ares, the pur- 
suing hounds of vengeance, the long- 
delayed fulfillment of a dream, and 
the guiding hand of Hermes. While 
actors enact the immediate story, the 
chorus enacts the myth behind the 
story.? Often just before the ode, an 
actor prays to the gods and lifts the 
play to the higher level. 

An ode earlier in the Bacchae (the 
third) gives an even more complex 
relation between chorus and offstage 
action. Dionysus has been led off to 
the dungeon-prison of Pentheus, and 
presently reappears, miraculously free 
from his bonds. His imprisonment and 
escape is no mere simple action to be 
described by the chorus: to them it is 
a death, burial, and resurrection to be 
acted out. They enact a brief sequence 
of what must have been originally an 
elaborate traditional dramatic ritual in 
the worship of Dior, -us. The sequence 
includes three different symbolic paral- 
lels to the present escape from im- 
prisonment. First is his baptism in and 


emergence from the holy river, which 
on the verbal level is blended into the 
idea of the fire that consumed his 
mother, the fire from which Zeus 
snatched him. The second parallel is 
the sewing of the babe into Zeus’ own 
thigh and the second birth from the 
father. The third parallel, the death 
and resurrection of Dionysus, echoes 
what must have been in earlier times 
a complete rite of spring. Pentheus is 
interpreted as the opponent in a ritual 
agon—a champion of earth and drag- 
on’s blood that the god must fight. The 
chorus, as handmaidens or brides of 
Dionysus, suppose themselves held 
prisoner as the earth champion kills 
their god, and they lament his burial. 
Then begins the wild dance which 
brings him back from the tomb. They 
re-enact the bringing of Dionysus from 
afar—a frequent processional element 
in rituals and an actual part of the 
Dionysiac festival at Athens. Here the 
bringing of Dionysus, the invocation, 
is more indirect. It is a re-enactment of 
the Dionysiac revels in various places 
nearer and nearer home: with wild 
beasts in his own land of Nysa, next 
on Mt. Olympus, with :ae trees that 
danced for Orpheus, next in Pieria with 
the joyful Maenads, then as a final in- 
vocation he is brought over the river 
Lydias. At that moment his voice is 
heard stirring them on, and their dance 
is wilder and faster, until with an effect 
of earthquake he suddenly comes out 
of the skene and a flame is seen leap- 
ing up from the tomb of Semele, his 
mother. The~ chorus all fall to the 
ground before him. The resurrection- 
invocation is complete; it has brought 
Dionysus out of prison, and the play 
continues with the immediate story of 
Dionysus and Pentheus. 

It is only a step further to make the 
action of the chorus symbolic of part 
or all of the whole play, like a map, 
a miniature diagram, drawn out in 
terms not of the immediate story but 
of mythic prototypes, yet serving to 
make clear the basic pattern and the 
basic meaning of the whole play. The 
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earliest play we have, the Suppliants 
of Aeschylus, has an excellent example 
of one ode that has a complete action 
itself, yet serves as a symbolic key to 
the whole play. The fifty daughters of 
Danaus, pursued by their fifty cousins, 
flee for sanctuary to Argos, the home 
of their ancestress Io. The third ode is 
a prayer to Zeus for aid, using as an 
invocation to Zeus a re-enactment of 
the wanderings of Io. They dance out, 
doubtless using the whole orchestra, 
the story of Io, fleeing from one country 
to another, pursued by a tormenting 
gadfly sent by the jealous queen of 
heaven, and at last finding peace by 
the kind aid of Zeus. The choral action 
is at once an analogue of their own 
terror and flight and a magic prescrip- 
tion of the outcome they ask Zeus for 
themselves. The myth of Io, acted out 
as a rite for the characters in the play, 
serves the audience as a key to the 
whole play. Here the main characters 
are the chorus, who present direct ac- 
tion and symbolic action at the same 
time. The relationship is perhaps even 
clearer when -the actors take the im- 
mediate, explicit action while the 
chorus takes the implicit meaning and 
acts it out in symbolic traditional ritual 
terms. 

Sophocles marks out the stages of 
his revelation of the meaning of 
Antigone (to abandon the Hegelian in- 
terpretation) by his choral odes. They 
serve at first to reinforce Creon against 
Antigone, and at the same time, ironi- 
cally, to prepare the case for the gods 
against Creon, a case to become clear 
only at the end. After Antigone an- 
nounces her determination to violate 
Creon’s order, the chorus marches on 
with a triumphant march of victory, 
designed to build up Creon’s royal en- 
try and reinforce the civic sanction for 
Creon’s position in opposition to An- 
tigone. They do that indirectly, not by 
praising Creon, but by two more sym- 
bolic levels of action. On the first level, 
they’ re-enact the recent battle, the 
attack on the city which had led to the 
death of Antigone’s two brothers, On 


that level it is a celebration of the 
victory of civic law and order, and a 
reinforcement of Creon, who is about 
to enter. But it has another level—the 
level of divine.order. Amidst traditional 
elements of invocation to the gods, the 
procession bringing in the light of the 
sun, the crossing of Dirce’s river, and 
the invitation to Bacchus to lead the 
revels, they sing of the part Zeus takes 
in the battie. Hating the sound of brag- 
ging tongues, Zeus smites the man who 
had climbed the walls to shout his 
triumph and quells the mad endeavor, 
just as in many Near Eastern ritual 
combats the god had fought and downed 
the dragon.4 At the moment this ode 


.reinforces Creon, but the deeper sym- 


bolic implication prepares us for a sim- 
ilar smiting of Creon, who arrogantly 
sets himself against the gods. I believe 
the audience saw the action of smiting 
in the chorus. 

The first stasimon, the famous ode 
on the wonders of man, is couched not 
in the usual terms of myth and rite but 
purely in the abstract terms of philo- 
sophical thought. Hence its words give 
us no hint of how it could be danced or 
what the audience saw in its perform- 
ance. But in the last stasimon there is 
very specific action to be seen. After 
Teiresias leaves, Sophocles forgets his 
philosophical, humanistic odes and re- 
turns to one of the most traditional 
dithyrambic forms—the invocation to 
Dionysus. The choral dialogue urges 
Creon to come to a decision and then — 
to go save Antigone and his son before 
it is too late. He rushes out. A modern 
movie camera would show him running 
faster and faster and getting closer and 
closer to his goal. The Greeks could 
not show the wild run of Creon. Perhaps 
they would not have wanted to, because 
through the choral ode they could show 
a more symbolic run. And run is ex- 
actly what I am convinced, as a drama 
director, that they did—all fifteen, 
dressed as old men though they were. 
An invocation usually re-enacts some 
deed or cult of the god, and here they 
re-enact a procession to bring Dionysus 
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into the city from afar. That Dionysiac 
procession gives the audience the visual 
and emotional equivalent of Creon’s 
run. It furnishes that wonderful quick- 
ening of hope and joy needed before 
the revelation of the catastrophe. Iron- 
ically, an invocation to the gods at this 
point can only bring on the catas- 
trophe, not avoid it. Creon had set his 
laws against the laws of the gods, and 
when the gods are invoked they bring 
down terrible punishment on Creon. At 
the very end, when Creon humbly takes 
responsibility for his arrogant wrongs, 
the chorus are fully conscious of the 
duty to the gods. They have emerged 
from passion to perception, from sym- 
‘bolic action to direct statement. 

The choruses of Oedipus have even 
more action than those in Antigone. 
The dancers repeatedly bring to the 
surface the deeper implications, now of 
the immediate episode, now of the 
whole play. In the first ode, the parodos, 
the chorus rushes on with a questioning 
anxiety, dancing out, far more vividly 
than Oedipus can act, the suspense 
about the words of the oracle.5 They 
invoke Athena, Artemis, and Apollo, 
three averters of fate, and lament the 
plague on the city. Then follows an- 
other traditional element of primitive 
ritual, the exorcism. They call on Zeus 
to drive Ares, the god’ of destruction, 
back in’ the sea, echoing age-old ritual 
combats .etween god and the dragon 
of the sea. Their words suggest they 
are performing vigorous actions of driv- 
ing out demons. At the same time the 
exorcism is a symbol of the efforts of 
Oedipus to drive out the pollution from 
the city. They end with another invo- 
cation to Apollo, the sun, Artemis, the 
moon, and to Bacchus himself to come 
smite the disowned god. The symbolic 
combat in the chorus prepares for the 
dramatic combat between Teiresias, 
the man of god, and Oedipus. 

After the first conflict, that indecisive 
confrontation of Teiresias and Oedipus, 
the pursuit is under way. Oedipus is 
tracking down the murderer of Laius 
and searching deep down for his own 


identity. We can speak metaphorically 
of pursuit, though it is a mental pursuit 
impossible to show by the actors. But 
that is exactly what the chorus can 
show. In the first stasimon they mime 
a wild fast pursuit of a fugitive by the 
Furies and the son of Zeus. They end 
by suspending judgment and reaffirm- 
ing loyalty to Oedipus. Yet their action 
creates more terror for him than their 
words can reassure. 

In the next stasimon, the chorus is 
used to counteract the impcetions of 
the preceding episode. Jocasta has cast 
doubt on the oracles and bragged of 
the ways the oracle had been circum- 
vented. The chorus reaffirms, not so 
much the specific oracle, but the whole 
respect for sacred things. They mime 
the terrible fate of the arrogant tyrant 
who, reckless of the gods, climbs to 
the top and is cast headlong down—a 
vivid metaphor for the whole play, and 
surely one made visible in movement 
‘and action. 

The fourth stasimon, a brief joyful 
ode, lends a terribly ironic note. The 
final revelation has not been reached: 
Oedipus does not yet know who he is. 
But he has been traced to the nearby 
hills of Cithaeron, where as a babe he 
was cast out to die, and Jocasta, fully 
conscious of who he is, has rushed into 
the palace to hang herself. The tension 
must not yet reach a peak. The chorus 
sings a conventional praise of those 
hills, as the proud cradle of the king. 
Then they echo hymns to the gods, in 
playfu'ly asking who were the parents 
of Oedipus: nymphs of Pan, Apollo, 
Hermes, or great Dionysus himself—a 
lyric variation of the motif of a divine 
pursuit. Brief and fragmentary as 
these bits of hymns are, they suggest 
short movements of pursuit and search- 
ing. 

The ode at. the great catastrophe, 
when Oedipus rushes out to blind him- 
self, does not resort to myth or invo- 
cations to the gods, but makes a gen- 
eral song out of the story of Oedipus. 
As a hymn of lamentation it repeats 
in musical terms the basic peripeteia 
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or reversal of the whole play. First 
after a generalized lament, it cele- 
brates the glory, the importance, the 
honor of Oedipus. From that it carries 
the audience to his fall and marks the 
conclusion that at last the fugitive has 
been caught, the hidden has been found. 

The two odes of Euripides usually 
cited as examples of irrelevant lyric 
interludes, those at the climax of Iph- 
igenia in Tauris and of Helen,® when 
looked at from the point of view of pro- 
duction, are not irrelevant at all. They 
are excellent examples of symbolic ac- 
tion on the level of gods, monsters, 
and myth that parallel and explain the 
main action. We can only surmise what 
superstitious overtones the play Iph- 
igenia in Tauris brought with it of 
escape from caves and monsters, the 
rescue of a captive priestess and a 
statue of a god from strange lands of 
human sacrifice, the emergence of 
worship of gods out of the worship of 
dreams, the triumph of new gods 
over primitive forces. On the surface 
Euripides is telling a human story of 
a girl led by her dreams to believe her 
brother is dead and bitterly proceeding 
towards the sacrifice of a captured 
Greek. When she learns that he is her 
brother, ordered by the gods to bring 
to Greece a statue of a god, she con- 
trives to help him and to escape with 
him. At the climactic moment brother 
and sister march out together with the 
statue, following not her false dream 
but the true order of the gods. She 
prays to Artemis and the chorus takes 
up her joyful song, but in symbolic 
terms of the divine brother and sister, 
Apollo and Artemis, the gods behind the 
action. They dance out the ancient com- 
bat in which Apollo kills a primitive 
monster, rescues his oracle, and es- 
tablishes his oracle in place of the 
dreams sent by the earlier gods of the 
earth. 

Helen has a very similar story of 
the rescue of Helen by her husband 
from the barbarian king about to wed 
her. She tricks the king by pretending a 
funeral ceremony at sea for her dead 
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husband. The two leave with an am- 
biguous procession, nominally a _ fu- 
neral procession but filled with echoes 
of wedding rites and songs, as the king 
gets ready to marry her. The chorus 
that follows develops the escape di- 
rectly by invoking and miming a swift 
voyage and referring to other voyages 
of rescue. It is the ode just before the 
departure that presents an action of 
the gods as a symbol of a rescue-jour- 
ney ending in a funeral-wedding. While 
the king is preparing for marriage, the 
chorus dances out the frantic pursuit 
of Demeter looking for her lost daugh- 
ter, crossing snow-capped heights to a 
wild foreign place. Then all the gods, 
by Zeus’ order, make music to banish 
her grief, and celebrate the ambiguous 
marriage of Persephone amidst De- 
meter’s denunciations of the marriage. 


In our view of Greek drama as a 
whole, this symbolic action looms up 
as even more important than the direct 
function of the chorus in reacting to, 
reflecting, and magnifying the action. 
For the most part, there is a division 
of labor: the actors enact the immedi- 
ate story; the chorus enacts some his- 
torical or divine story that can make 
clear the implications of the main ac- 
tion. In such cases as the pursuit of 
the fugitive in Oedipus or the escape 
over the sea in Helen, the chorus can 
act out in dance and song what would 
be very difficult to show by means of 
the actors. If we use Gaster’s concept 
that ritual is the immediate rite, while 
myth is the story of gods and heroes 
which the priest is supposed to be re- 
enacting, then the actors carry the im- 
mediate story while the chorus enacts 
the myth. Of course, there are many 
different relationships between choral 
action and main action. But we have 
missed perhaps the most important 
function of the chorus if we fail to see 
that most choral odes are not mere 
lyric poems: they are visible action, 
and a symbolic action of the greatest 
importance to the play as a whole. 
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1 Phoenix 8 (1954) 1-22. 

2 Professor, now President, Robert F. Goheen 
wrote me that the Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege performance at Lynchburg opened his eyes to 
the fact that the episode is intended to be put into 
action. 

3 Theodore Gaster, Thespis: Ritual, Myth and 
Drama in the Ancient Near East (New York, 
1950) pp. 5 ff., defines myth as the larger story 


behind the immediate rite. 

4 Gaster, Thespis, pp. 21 f., 36, 60, 80, 82. 

5 Kirkwood speaks of this ode as a “prayer.” 
But this invocation indicates much more than 
lifting the hands and voice. These are words of 
bringing, escorting, forcing the gods by magic to 
appear, or beating and driving in exorcism. 

6 Roy C. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and Its 
Drama, 4th ed. (Chicago, 1936) pp. 142 f. 


STATEMENT FROM THE PRESIDENT OF CAMWS 


Tue Firty-FourtH ANNuAL MEETING of 
the Association will be held at Austin, 
Texas, on April 10-12, 1958, in connec- 
tion with the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
of The University of Texas. This will be 
the first time in the history of our As- 
sociation that the meeting will be held in 
Texas, and I am most happy to invite 
our members to visit the capital of 
Texas and its University. The distance 
is, to be sure, greater than most of us 
have been accustomed to travel for the 
annual meeting, but Austin is easily ac- 
cessible. It is on the main railroad lines 
southward from Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and Memphis, it has good air connec- 
tions with all parts of the country, and 
can be reached easily via several major 
highways. 

Since 1958 is the bimiYennium of the 
birth of Ovid and the death of Cicero 
(some have wrongly placed this anni- 
versary in 1957), I hope that there wiil 
be several papers dealing with these 
two men and with the events of 43 B.c. 
Some papers will probably be concerned 
with the place of Cicero and Ovid in 
the high-school course. Suggestions will 
be welcome, but they must come in 
very soon in order to be used, since the 
program is already being prepared. 


A few facts for the information of 
those who are not acquainted with 


Austin and the University may not be 
amiss. Austin is a city of about 180,000 
inhabitants (the Chamber of Com- 
merce has a higher estimate) on both 
banks of the Colorado River (not the 
one with the Grand Canyon). As the 
state capital and the home of the Main 
University, it is primarily a residential 
city. The University of Texas began 
its existence in 1883. During the past 
session it had more than 18,000 students 
in residence at the Main University in 
Austin. The University has a fine phys- 
ical plant with many modern buildings, 
constructed for the most part in the 
past twenty-five years, chiefly through 
income resulting from the discovery of 
oil on University lands which had pre- 
viously been considered almost worth- 
less. 

The Department of Classical Lan- 
guages has a staff of eight full-time 
teaching members. In the spring of 
this year some 550 students were enroll- 
ed in its courses. The departmental of- 
fices and the two departmental libraries 
(the Classical Library and the Battle 
Library) are well housed on the two 
highest floors of the 27-story tower of 
the Main Building. 

I can assure those who come that 
they will receive a hearty Texas wel- 
come. 

Harry J. Leon 
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Not only teachers who are _ introducing 
Latin III courses for the first time in years 
(and there are many of you this year) will 
be especially interested in Professor Abel’s 
paper appearing below. Many of his re- 
marks apply to all Latin teachers, such as 
concerning “the need for teaching from a 
non-defeatist point of view, for teaching 
every student as though he were a potential 
major Latin student, and for ceasing to 
consider Latin a two-year terminal course.” 
The paper was on the program of the 1957 
CAMWS meeting. 


DEFENDING ROSCIUS OF AMERIA 
D. HERBERT ABEL 


Veritas dolet. But whether they hurt or 
not, facts are stubborn things. They must 
be faced. Technically speaking and ideally 
considered, we of CAMWS are in conven- 
tion assembled as a group of scholars io 
profit by the interchange of scholarly re- 
search. Practically and really we are all 
too often forced into a council of war, a 
war to which we have been committed for 
a generation by that manifesto of academic 
appeasement of 1924, the Report of the 
Classical Investigation. From the day on 
which any one of us, with a defeatist com- 
plex, fails to see in every one of our Latin 
students a potential Latin “college major” 
and subscribes to the doctrine that the study 
of Latin should be conducted as a two-year 
terminal course for the majority of Ameri- 
can students who essay it at all, from that 
day on he is enrolled in the thinning ranks 
of our Latin teachers fighting a defensive 
war on our academic rampart which has 
only two walls of defense, fighting a war 
which has now become almost a war for 
survival of the species of teacher that we 
are. Granted that you are teaching 100 
Freshman Latin students divided into four 
sections; granted that you know from past 
experience of Latin student mortality that 
only five of those one hundred will continue 
their Latin studies in college; still, you do 
not know which five will do so. You must 
feel a confidence that each one of the hun- 
dred may be one of these five. If you have 
that conviction and teach accordingly, that 
five may, in your case, become ten. If you 
don’t, you’re beaten, and you may not even 


keep the five. You be on the defensive, 
striving to hold on to the average. And some 
of us have been so used to being on the 
defensive for the past thirty-three years 
that we should be happy and at home con- 
ducting a course in defense, the Defense of 
Roscius of Ameria. 

We are all aware, from the national letter 
of the Committee on Educational Training 
and Trends of the American Philological 
Association, that our academic war is a war 
of survival for our professional progeny. 
The letter points out that: “Of the 400,000 
{students] taking Latin, however, only 
20,000 take more than two years. Why? 
Mainly because only 30 per cent of the 
schools which offer language at all give 
Latin beyond the second year.” And after 
pointing out that only a very small portion 
of this 20,000 go on in their studies in col- 
lege to become Latin teachers, the letter 
states: “What can be done to help? The 
single most important action is to urge the 
introduction of third-year and fourth-year 
Latin into the curriculum, reducing, if nec- 
essary, the minimum class size required 
to initiate them.” This committee has faced 
the sad fact that we are becoming an ex- 
tinct species and urges a reappraisal of the 
theory that Latin is a two-year subject. 


Our members are awakening to the situa- 
tion. Our classical periodicals carry with 
ever increasing frequency suggestions for 
improving the status of high-school Latin, 
although to date most of the discussion has 
bogged down in the mire of pro-Caesarean 
and anti-Caesarean comment on the con- 
tent of second-year Latin. We have enough 
of this; what we need is attention to third- 
year Latin this year and fourth-year Latin 
next year. Thus in our own panel discus- 
sion at Lexington in 1956 Father Hethering- 
ton, the Moderator, never raised the ques- 
tion whether Latin should be considered 
more than a two-year course, and the only 
faint and indirect suggestion that Latin 
might after all be more than Caesarean 
study came from Father Schoder’s remark 
from the audience that Caesar “is not the 
proper author for a two-year terminal 
course without the good reading in Cicero, 
Virgil, etc., that used to follow.” 


Still in all this Caesar controversy, and 
especially in the comments of recent ar- 
ticles in the December 1956 issue of our 
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Classical Journal by Warren C. Seyfert of 
Country Day School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and Kenneth Smida of Westfivid Senior High 
School, Plainfield, N.J., ii is clear that 
even in the minds of those who are consid- 
ering Latin as only a four-semester study 
“what Latin may need most is some new 
content and methods appropriate thereto,” 
(Seyfert) and in the fourth semester “: 
choice of four or five ‘semester-courses” 
and “works of proven worth should be of- 
fered without imposing a strict pattern” 
(Smida). Among the four or five choices 
which Mr. Smida suggests is Cicero, but 
he goes on to say: “Is it necessary to read 
all four Catilinarians to appreciate and un- 
derstand Cicero and the Roman republic?” 
In the same December 1956 issue we find 
Bernice L. Fox of Monmouth College stat- 
ing that “it seems to be traditional to teach 
Cicero and Vergil in second-year college 
Latin courses. Obviously these are two 
authors most worth the intermediate stu- 
dent’s effort.” Second-year college Latin is 
the equivalent of third-year and fourth-year 
high school. But Miss Fox doesn’t like “the 
orations”; she finds her students “more 
responsive to the two essays, De Senectute 
and De Amicitia.” 

From these various comments let us de- 
cide (1) to consider the author content of a 
third-year high-school Latin course, and (2) 
to inquire whether the four Catilinarians, 
the Archias and the De Imperio Gnaei Pom- 
peiit are, for example, the most desirable 
Ciceronian fare, or whether some interested 
teacher or teachers can produce or collabo- 
rate in producing a new third-year book 
based on new content better adapted to 
modern circumstances. 

These are interesting questions, closely 
allied to the seemingly endless discussion 
on the advantages of reading Caesar in the 
second-year course. A new side to the Cae- 
sar controversy comes to light, however, in 
an article by Michael Grant entitled “Is 
Caesar Suitable for the Young?”, which ap- 
peared in the October 9, 1952 issue of The 
Listener, a periodical of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. Although Mr. Grant 
admits that “geniuses have to be admired,” 
he points out that Caesar was a permanent 
dictator, a totalitarian. and aggressor in 
Gaul as ruthless as Hitler in France, and 
in his Gallic Wars a master of “special 
pleading of a rather subtle sort,”’ a propa- 
gandist in spite of his attractive clarity. 
Hence, just as Plato would ban the poets 
from the education of his Guardians on 
moral grounds, so Mr. Grant suggests, not 
the complete removal of Caesar from the 


curriculum, but the postponement of his 
being read to more mature years. He says: 
“Save up Caesar, I suggest, for readers 
able to do justice to his tricks, which are as 
masterly as his prose; and spare their jun- 
iors the mental and moral confusions which 
in this twentieth century his career, and 
his presentation of it, must surely cause 
them.” For the course content of third-year 
Latin, which the letter of CETT urges should 
be re-introduced, I too believe that Cicero 
is both the traditional and the logical choice. 
But I would ask, since we are now at 
another crossroad in our academic journey- 
ing, what Ciceronian path are we to follow? 
Does the traditional or current content of 
third-year Latin texts provide the most ad- 
vantageous reading matter in Cicero? Cic- 
ero was a man of many talents, a political 
orator, a courtroom lawyer, a literary critic, 
a purveyor of Greek philosophy in Latin, 
and a letter writer of no small importance. 
And no course in third-year Latin can hope 
to treat Cicero completely. 

Shall we consider him as a philosopher 
and base our course on De Amicitia and 
De Senectute? Definitely not; it would be 
just as reasonable to base a course in Hor- 
ace on his first book of Epistles. Cicero is 
not primarily a philosopher, and his so- 
called philosophy—a re-hashing of Greek 
thought “contaminated with” Roman ex- 
amples—is pretty thin stuff. Professor Ber- 
nice Fox may find that her college stu- 
dents are “more responsive” to these es- 
says, but they are at least two years older 
than our third-high darlings, and they are 
in college where the magic word “phil- 
osophy” is apt to be the much sought touch- 
stone of every course, and its study the 
goal of nearly every student. Furthermore, 
Professor Fox states in her article that her 
students, unless they be of exceptional abil- 
ity, find the vocabulary of the essays so 
difficult that she gives specially prepared 
word lists for student mastery “before at- 
tempting to read the essays,” for she has 
found, as most of us have, that skipping 
most of the words one doesn’t know and 
trying to get the idea of the sentence with- 
out these words, while possible in reading 
English, “is not feasible in reading Latin.” 
The vocabulary problem is a serious one 
for her, even though she is dealing with 
more advanced, collegiate minds. 

Neither ought we to consider Cicero, the 
literary critic, as typical of our course. The 
De Oratore, the Brutus, the Orator belong 
in the field of graduate studies when the 
student has the background to appreciate 
them. What about the Letters? A course 
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based on these works will be necessarily 
spotty and disorganized unless careful selec- 
tion is directed by some criterion to insure 
unified development, such as the picturing 
of Cicero’s home life, or his relations with 
Pompey or with Caesar. And at best with 
such selection we would not see Cicero as 
the Romans saw him, but rather as he saw 
himself. 

There remain the orations, and no one 
can question the fact that Cicero was first 
of all an orator, and only secondarily a 
critic, letter writer, or philosopher. But, 
having settled upon oratory, we still must 
decide which of the more than half a hun- 
dred orations we are to read. Let us apply 
our basic principle and ask: Do the tradi- 
tional Catilinarians, political oratory, give 
us the best of Cicero? Was he primarily a 
politician or a lawyer? Was not whatever 
political prominence he ever achieved based 
upon his reputation as a courtroom law- 
yer? Did he not himself place such impor- 
tance on this legal reputation that he pro- 
duced in full, though he never needed ac- 
tually to deliver it in court, the complete 
Actio Secunda Contra Verrem? 

Let us look at the Catilinarians from 
another point of view. True, they are the 
products of Cicero’s consulate; true, they 
are the account of the saving of the Repub- 
lic from revolution. But they are also the 
cause of Ciccro’s political decline. As Mr. 
Grant finds Caesar an unfit hero to present 
to young minds, so I find Cicero of the 
Catilinarians. Shall we wish to tell our stu- 
dents that because of his autocratic han- 
dling of this conspiracy, Cicero was later 
exiled for having put Roman citizens to 
death without due process of law? Shall we 
want to admit that Cicero’s actions are not 
democratic at all, that his high-handed, dic- 
tatorial suppression of Catiline was really 
only one more step in the advance of auto- 
cracy from Sulla to Julius Caesar and to 
Augustus? 

It is my belief that Cicero is most appeal- 
ing as a courtroom lawyer, in addition to 
the fact that his fame lies principally in 
this field. But I do not believe that we 
really appreciate Cicero if we restrict our 
view of his courtroom tactics to the Pro 
Archia Poeta. Futhermore, I see no good 
reason, by a reading of the Archias, for 
preaching the value of humanistic studies 
to true believers. The third-year Latin stu- 
dent who has elected Cicero is already our 
potential Latin teacher of the coming dec- 
ade. Reading the Archias with such a stu- 
dent is analogous to the sermon of the min- 
ister who speaks to a present congregation 


on the evils of being absent from Divine 
Services. Therefore, I should like to see 
some teacher and/or scholar in our field 
develop a third-year Latin course based on 
Cicero’s Defense of Roscius of Ameria. It 
is courtroom stuff of the highest calibre; it 
is in Cicero’s own estimation a highlight of 
his career, even though one of his youthful 
performances. He says of it (Brutus 312): 
itaque prima causa publica pro Sexto Ros- 
cio dicta tantum commendationis habuit, ut 
non ulla esset, quae non digna nostro patro- 
cinio videretur. Most of you are familiar 
with the facts of this case, in which Cicero 
defended young Sextus Roscius on the 
charge of having murdered his father, with 
whom young Sextus seems not to have been 
on the best of terms. It is beyond the scope 
of this paper to review the whole oration, 
but I should like to point out the specific 
reasons why I believe it would provide good 
content for a third-year Latin course. 


First, it is the best picture we have of 
Cicero as a champion of justice, as a young 
lawyer who, taking the place of influential 
nobles who dared not conduct the defense 
from fear of offending Sulla or incurring 
the wrath of his powerful upstart favorite, 
Chrysogonus, conducted the defense with 
boldness, courage, and a deep feeling of 
moral indignation. His consciousness of the 
inherent justice of his case makes him 
scorn the influence of his opponents, and 
be contemptuous of their threats. He is sin- 
cere and fearless, not serving the interests 
vf any political party or faction, not merely 
playing the advocate. He is a defense law- 
yer such as you and I would wish to have 
if we were ever to fall into the clutches of 
the law. You will like and admire the Cicero 
of the Roscius of Ameria and you can 
confidently show him to your students as a 
person to be admired, respected, and imi- 
tated, if you and they consider worth while 
the courageous, yet tactful, defense of a just 
cause conducted under the greatest difficul- 
ties and against most powerful adversaries. 
We Americans are suckers for tr’ under- 
dog; Sextus Roscius was an und: 


Secondly, in spite of the strictures vhich 
Cicero himself in Orator 107 places on the 
style of this oration, it gleams and glitters 
with all the rhetorical effects that an eager 
young lawyer can lavish upon it. When Cic- 
ero criticized it, he was an old man and 
a disillusioned campaigner. The youthful 
fire was dead, and the cold discernment of 
senile wisdom is always cantankerous and 
carping at the ebullience of youth. But those 
of you who like your anaphora, chiasmus, 
homoioteleuton, asyndeton, and paronoma- 
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sia served up to you with a zest need go no 
farther than the exordium of this speech to 
savour a luscious banquet. There are, it is 
true, some peculiarities in his diction that 
are not found in Cicero’s later speeches. 
But on the whole the vocabulary is not 
strange; in fact, it seems simpler in many 
respects than that of the Catilinarians, and 
hence presents no added pedagogic diffi- 
culty. Futhermore, those who view Cicero 
as the master syntactician of Latin prose 
will find splendid opportunity for sentence 
analyses, sentence diagramming, drills on 
assorted subjunctives and indirect dis- 
courses, and whatever other private tor- 
ments for students the grammarians have 
devised. 

Thirdly, I urge the basing of a third-year 
course on the Pro Roscio Amerino because 
of the interest of the subject matter and 
Cicero’s method of presentation. He divides 
the speech into three parts. In the first he 
examines the accusation and shows it to be 
utterly lacking in foundation and unsup- 
ported by evidence. The normal American 
lawyer would stop here. But Cicero, in the 
second part of his speech, turns upon the 
accusers, Magnus and Capito, who are the 
cousins of Sextus Roscius and the financial 
beneficiaries of the death of Roscius’ father 
and the subsequent legal skulduggery of 
Chrysogonus. He exposes the life and char- 
acter of Magnus, again details the inci- 
dents preceding the murder, and raises a 
strong presumption that Magnus and. Capito 
are the real murderers. In the third part, 
he attacks public corruption in the person 
of Chrysogonus and points out the abuses 
which that powerful freedman of Sulla had 
made of his power, both on other occasions 
and in the case of his client, Roscius. 

Now in the field of American fiction, both 
novel and drama, the murder mystery holds 
a high percentage of interest. And among 
such fiction writers perhaps the most widely 
read, both in hard-bound and paper-back 
editions, is Mr. Erle Stanley Gardner, whose 
fictional defense attorney, Perry Mason, 
conducts his cases in court with much the 
same technique that Cicero employs in the 
Pro Roscio Amerino. The interest, the 
charm, and the suspense of a Perry Mason 
story rest most upon the unexpected twists 
by which Perry is able to make the ac- 
cusers the accused. And just as in the 
Perry Mason stories the tale ends with the 
acquittal of Perry’s client and we never 
know whether the real culprits ever pay 
for their crimes, so in the Pro Roscio 
Amerino we know only that Roscius was 
acquitted; there is no evidence that a res- 


titution of property was ever made to him, 
or that Magnus and Capito were brought 
to trial. 

We should not, however, overlouk the fact 
that Perry Mason in a modern courtroom 
from the pages of Erle Stanley Gardner is 
a twentieth-century Cicero pleading for the 
life of Roscius. The parallelism of tech- 
nique is remarkable, and—so I have heard 
or read somewhere—not accidental, for I 
understand that Mr. Gardner knows his Cic- 
ero. We talk a great deal about motivation, 
about making Latin live, about making it 
interesting. What is more living than an 
actual speech? Do not Livy and Tacitus 
give life to their histories with their fre- 
quent speeches of generals or senators? Can 
you think of anything more calculated to 
make Cicero interesting than to be able to 
give him top billing as the Perry Mason of 
ancient Rome? Can you think of anything 
better suited to motivate the student to 
continue his Latin studies than to present 
him with the picture of Rome’s greatest 
orator, Cicero the young lawyer achieving 
his first great triumph? Therefore, in our 
daily academic battle, in our defensive war 
of survival, in our attempts to rebuild our 
third rampart of defense against extinction, 
can we do better than defend Roscius of 
Ameria? 

Professor J. D. Sadler, of Furman Uni- 
versity, in presenting the report of the 
CAMWS College Latin Survey at the Lex- 
ington meeting in 1956, said: ‘‘Last of all, 
the ideal beginning college text has not yet 
been written.” I do not believe the ideal 
third-year text has yet been written. I hope 
that some day someone will, in writing it, 
make Cicero the courtroom lawyer, the 
Perry Mason of the Via Sacra, its outstand- 
ing feature. 


Loyola University, Chicago 


The Year Ahead 


After vacation from school duties, sundry 
items must engage our attention with ref- 
erence to the months ahead: 


UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Both high-school and college teachers have 
suggested that we compile a list of schoiar- 
ships already available for high-school sen- 
iors graduating in 1958. The Forum, there- 
fore, invites colleges where such scholar- 
ships exist to send in information for pub- 
lication. Scholarships which are directly un- 
der the auspices of Classics Departments 
will be of immediate value in singling out 
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bright students for further work in the field. 
However, if your institution also has any 
which could be utilized for students who 
would go into Latin teaching, they should 
also be listed. In both cases, those with 
specific requirements, such as gecgraphical 
residence or citizenship, should be included. 
Information should reach the editor of this 
department by November at the latest, to 
give this year’s classes opportunities for 
application. 


PLANS FOR LATIN WEEK 

Farly fall is the time to begin making 

plans for spring Latin Week. For this rea- 

son, we are including a bibliography for 

this popular and practical event. A history 

of Latin Week will appear later in the year. 
Members of the Latin Week Committee 


of CAMWS have prepared some mimeo-: 


graphed material to aid with the celebra- 
tion of Latin Week. The profit from the 
sale of this material is being used to pay 
the postage bills of the State Chairmen of 
Latin Week and to set up a prize in each 
state for the best report on a Latin Week 
celebration. In ordering any of this material 
write directly to the author as indicated 
below. If possible, do not send stamps. 


Small coins may be affixed to cardboard 
with scotch tape for mailing. 


LATIN POSTERS by Mrs. Mattie: Joyce 
Blackwell, 631 Crystal Drive, Spartanburg, 
S.C. Cost: 25 cents. This pamphlet provides 
topics and material for 32 posters: e.g., 
Latin terms used in law, medicine, mathe- 
matics, pharmacy, the sciences, etc. 


THE ROMAN BANQUET by Miss Jessie 
Helen Branam, Senior High School, Tren- 
ton, Mo. Cost: 50 cents. This includes prac- 
tical directions, sample menus, designs for 
favors and place cards. 


PLAYS by Miss Donnis Martin, 400 North 
Main St., Eldorado Springs, Mo. 

“Cupid and Psyche.” Cost: $1.00. This is a 
dramatization which keeps the fairy-tale at- 
mosphere of the story as told by Apuleius. 
It requires three sets, has a running time 
of about one hour. The play makes use of 
a wedding procession and two dances. Orig- 
inal music for the wedding hymn is included 
with the play. 

“Love in Hiding.” Cost: 75 cents. A mys- 
tery play, set in the time of the dictator 
Sulla. The title refers to a hidden statue 
of Cupid by Praxiteles. The play uses a 
single set, has a running time of about 
one hour. 

“Sibylla,” Cost: 75 cents. Sibylla is a 


wooden doll with supposed prophetic pow- 
ers. She breaks up three unhappy betrothals 
and brings about the union of the right 
couple. Single set; running time, one hour. 

“The Tangled Web.” Cost: 75 cents. This 
play has a strong historical content. The 
time is a few years after the death of 
Cicero. Two girls claim to have found a 
letter (which they forged) from Cicero to 
his brother Quintus, and the letter causes 
surprising complications. Two sets; running 
time, one hour. 

“Between Jest and Earnest.” Cost: 50 
cents. A boy tells his mother in jest that 
the senate has debated allowing a man to 
have two wives. The women retaliate with 
an intrigue which brings unexpected results. 
Single set; running time, one half hour. 

“Horace, The Lion.” Cost: 50 cents. This 
is the story of a haunted house, of a little 
girl who claims to have a playmate, Horace, 
the Lion. The solution discovers the identity 
of Horace and the source of the ghostly 
noises. Single set; running time, one half 
hour. 

All of these plays are in English and 
give a good view of Roman life. They will 
interest non-Latin as well as Latin students. 
They provide suitable material for a chapel 
program or for an evening’s entertainment 
for parents and pupils. 


A ROMAN STYLE SHOW by Miss Donnis 
Martin, 400 N. Main St., Eldorado Springs, 
Mo. Cost: 25 cents. The demonstrator speaks 
as if to an audience of the Augustan Age 
and uses modern fashion parlance which 
enlivens the description and presentation of 
the costumes. 


WAYS AND MEANS FOR CELEBRATING 
LATIN WEEK by Miss Lucy Whitsel, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 
Cost: 25 cents. This pamphlet gives an over- 
all view of what may be done during Latin 
Week and contains some excellent sugges- 
tions. It includes also a list of places where 
you may obtain films, filmstrips, models, 
pictures, posters, records, slides. 

The attention of teachers is called to the 
fact that a great variety of material to aid 
with Latin teaching and publicity for Latin 
may be obtained from the SERVICE BUR- 
EAU OF THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
This Bureau has prepared an attractive 
badge for Latin Week, cost 3 cents each. 


The following article is intended primarily 
for Latin teachers who might be interested 
in knowing how they can obtain an abacus 


and in having a brief explanation of its 
use, should the more detailed article by Dr. 
Turner be unavailable to them. 


THE ABACUS IN THE 
LATIN CLASSROOM 


SHIRLEY JANE KAUB 


Until recently the abacus was to most Latin 
pupils only a faint line drawing in the text- 
book. Almost the only comparison the 
teacher could draw to make it more vivid 
was with the colored beads strung on wires 
on the side of a baby’s play pen. In the 
last few years, however, interest in the ab- 
acus has been increasing, perhaps espe- 
cially since the contest (in 1946) between 
a Japanese abacus-operator and an Ameri- 
can using a high-speed calculating machine. 
The abacus won in addition, subtraction, 
and division, losing only in calculating mul- 
tiplication. 

In any case, Popular Science (November, 
1955) published an article entitled “How to 
Make and Use an Abacus,” recommending 
it for jobs involving the addition of long 
columns of figures. There is also available 
commercially an “American abacus,” in- 
tended for use in teaching arithmetic 
(“Numberaid,” $2.00 from Milsco Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwarkee, Wis.). The device 
has plastic rods with colcred plastic coun- 
ters. This or an abacus made in the home 
workshop makes available to the Latin 
teacher a visual aid in a field where there 
is little material at hand. 

In an article in the Classical Journal a 
few years ago, J. Hilton Turner discussed 
the use of the abacus (‘Roman Elementary 
Mathematics: The Operations,” November, 
1951). I should like to suggest that in the 
Latin classroom Roman numerals only be 
employed, even though in some cases this 
will mean somewhat simplified calcula- 
tions for practical purposes. 

The abacus consists of a frame with a 
horizontal crossbar, along which the calcu- 
lations are made, and vertical rods on each 
of which beads are arranged, two beads 
above the crossbar and four or more below. 
The beads below the crossbar represent 
units, the beads above five times the value 
of the ones below. Obviously, this device is 
particularly suitable for a number system 
based on units of five as well as ten. In 
presenting the abacus, explain to the stu- 
dents that, reading from right to left, the 
beads below the crossbar represent units of 
I, X, C, M, while those above represent 
the symbols V, L, D, and so on. Two of the 
latter are never used in succession in Ro- 
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man numerals; in the same way, if two 
beads*‘on any one rod above the crossbar 
are pushed down, they must be “converted” 
by pushing up one bead below the crossbar 
in the next column to the left. Thus VV be- 
comes X, LL becomes C, etc. 

Suppose one wishes to add MCCLVI and 
DCCCXXII. Represent the first number on 
the abacus by pushing up with the thumb 
one counter in the fourth column to the 
left and two counters in the third column. 
With the index or middle finger push down 
one counter from the top in ‘the second 
column and one in the first. One counter 
is also pushed up to the crossbar in the 
first column. The abacus then will show: 


oO 


Next, add DCCC by pushing down one coun- 
ter from the top and pushing up three in 
the third column. Since five beads below 
the crossbar are equal to one above and 
there is already one pushed down, clear 
the third column and push up one counter 
in the fourth column. Continue the addition 
by pushing up two counters each in the 
second and first columns. The abacus now 
shows: 


° 


or MM LXX VIII 


It is obvious how much more readily than 
Arabic the Roman numerals are shown on 
the abacus and are converted from the ab- 
acus to numerals, since each symbol used 
is represented by a bead. In teaching, it is 
desirable to check the solution with Arabic 
numbers, with which the students are more 


To subtract DCXI from MCCXXII, the 
process will be like addition in reverse. 
First represent the minuend thus (always 
making sure the abacus is clear to begin): 


0000 

000 
Since there is no D represented, push down 
the counter in the fourth column and push 
down the two counters at the top of the 
third column. In practice, of course, since 
one is to be subtracted immediately, only 
one will be pushed down. Then push down 
one bead below the crossbar in each of the 
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last three columns. The remainder will 
read: 


or DC XI 


In multiplication the process also moves 
from left to right, with continuous addition. 
If the problem is to multiply CCXIII by 
LV, each C is represented fifty times. This 
could be done laboriously by moving each 
counter at the top of the third column down 
ten times and then converting to the fourth 
column and finally to the fifth. Actually, 
we know (and the Romans also had mathe- 
matical tables) that CC multiplied by fifty 
can be shown immediately as 


(fifth column) o 


As Dr. Turner points out, quoting from 
Heath’s History of Greek Mathematics, we 
multiply not the numerals but the numbers 
they represent. Secondly, each C is mul- 
tiplied five times. This is done by pushing 
down both counters above the horizontal 
bar in the third column or by converting 
immediately: 


(o) o 
In the next step X is taken fifty times or 


(o) (o) 


X taken five times adds 


{o) o 
(o) (o) 
If the three units are multiplied fifty times 


each, after clearing the second column, the 
abacus shows: 


(o) 
(o) (0) o 


Lastly, the addition of the three units five 
times each makes the final representation: 


oO 


or X M DCC X V 
Basically, division consists of a process 


of subtraction. If DCXLIV is to be divided 
by CVI, to begin the abacus reads: 


To subtract CVI, it is necessary to “bor- 
row” or convert one of the counters in the 
X column by pushing down the two upper 
counters in the units column. After one sub- 
traction, the abacus shows: 


As the process continues, it is necessary 
to continue converting the lower counters 
in the second column to counters in the 
last column. The number of times the sub- 
traction is made can be recorded for con- 
venience on the rod at the extreme left (not 
being used in the problem). The final read- 
ing on the abacus after six subtractions is: 


In other words, the quotient is six, with 
a remainder of eight. Of course, this is an 
extremely simple problem. If the dividend 
were large enough, the divisor would be 
moved one column to the left, establishing 
the quotient as ten or more, the procéss 
of subtraction continuing as above. The pro- 
cess obviously would be shortened if one 
guessed the highest possible quotient, mul- 
tiplied the divisor mentally, and subtracted 
this total at: once. 

The abacus in the Latin classroom offers 
a method of stimulating interest in Roman 
mathematics and education, as well as of 
reviewing Roman numerals for younger pu- 
pils. It works! After a casual presentation 
in one small class, a boy came in before 
school to work out examples for a fuller 
class discussion, others came on their own 
time to work out problems, and two girls 
asked if an abacus could be bought for 
them for their own use. 


East High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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The Joint Committee of 
American Classical Organizations 
WILLIAM H. WILLIS 


EEPLY IMPRESSED WITH the urgent 
necessity of recruiting a greater 
supply of competent, qualified teachers 
of Latin to cope with the rapidly in- 
creasing enrollment in secondary 
schools throughout the nation, the 
American Philological Association in 
1953 instituted its now widely-known 
Committee on Educational Training 
and Trends, the CETT. This commit- 
tee, under the lively and imaginative 
direction of Professor Samuel D. At- 
kins, went to work with a will and 
has given the profession four years of 
able leadership in exploring our com- 
mon problems, publishing the results 
of its investigations, and inspiring the 
appearance of a series of articles de- 
signed to arouse the profession and the 
general public alike to a greater ap- 
preciation of the importance of Latin 
study and the urgency of steps to pre- 
serve it in the high-school curriculum. 
By December 1955, the CETT had 
identified and focused our attention on 
the two major problems facing the pro- 
fession—the perilously low enrollment 
in Latin III and IV, and the alarming 
shortage of prospective Latin teachers. 
Discerning the need for a large-scale 
cooperative attack on these threats to 
the quality of American education, the 
CETT recommended and the Ameri- 
can Philological Association issued an 
invitation to its sister organizations, the 
American Classical League and the four 
regional organizations, CAMWS, CAAS, 
CANE, and CAPS, to join it in establish- 
ing a Joint Committee of American 
Classical Organizations, which would 
“initiate and direct actions concerned 
with the strengthening of the Classics 
and thus of American education as a 


A Report to CAMWS, Columbus, Ohio, April 
19, 1957 by its delegate to the Joint Committee. 


whole, and whose specific task of the 
moment would be to determine the ways 
and means of dealing . . . with the 
present teacher shortage, especially on 
the public school level.’’ 

Organization 

Early in 1956 the Joint Committee 
was organized, its membership com- 
prising the presidents of the six con- 
stituent organizations and a delegate 
appointed from each. Sterling Dow, rep- 
resenting CANE, served ably as chair- 
man of the group through 1956. You 
were represented by Gerald F. Else 
until last September, when your presi- 
dent appointed me as your delegate. 
W. L. Carr, of our own territory, is the 
delegate of the American Classical 
League; Carolyn Bock represents CAAS; 
O. C. Crawford, CAPS. Samuel D. At- 
kins, while continuing as chairman of 
CETT, was appointed delegate from the 
American Philological Association. At 
the Joint Committee’s December meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, he was elected 
chairman to succeed Professor Dow. 
The partial overlapping of its member- 
ship with that of CETT has enabled 
the Joint Committee with minimal loss 
of motion to continue and expand the 
promising work already begun by 
CETT. 

Soon after its organization the Joint 
Committee established two principal 
working committees, and resolved to 
appoint a third later. Committee A on 
the Procurement and Preparation of 
Teachers, with Carolyn Bock as chair- 
man, has set out to study and take 
action to improve enrollment in Latin 
III and IV, teacher recruitment, and 
teacher preparation. The function of 
Committee B, the Curriculum Commit- 
tee, whose chairman is Harry L. Levy, 
is to study the content of Latin I and 
II and to find means of strengthening 
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the Latin curriculum and improving 
Latin instruction. Postponed for the 
time being, until the results of the work 
of Committees A and B are known, is 
the formation of a Committee C on 
Liaison between the Secondary Schools 
and Colleges, looking toward the better 
integration of curricula at the two levels 
and a greater continuity of study from 
high school to college. 
Transactions 

During its first year, since conven- 
ing the group was out of the question, 
the Joint Committee transacted its busi- 
ness by round-robin communication, ad- 
dressing its attention to questions of 
organization and formulation of appro- 
priate agenda. At its first meeting last 
Christmas, the Committee was formally 
organized, established its official year 
to run from September to September, 
and elected Professcr Atkins its chair- 
man ana sole officer to a term expiring 
in September 1958. Professor Carr was 
elected to the post of Historian, enjoined 
to prepare a history of organized ef- 
forts which have been made to 
strengthen the study of Classics in 
America. 

The decision was reached that it is 
not yet time to appoint a Committee 
on Promotion of the Study of Greek. 
All energies must be devoted initially 
to the most immediate and urgent prob- 
lems of Committees A and B. 

The Joint Committee recognized its 
principal function to be that of liaison 
between the constituent organizations 
and working committees and of operat- 
ing as a clearing house and communica- 
tions center in the ambitious campaign 
to collect and disseminate information 
and recommendations gathered by the 
working committees. There is no single 
publication which reaches all teachers 
of Classics, nor can any one journal 
afford to publish all the reports which 
will soon be forthcoming. The Joint 
Committee will seek to keep the entire 
profession informed by distributing 
complementary information through the 
several journals and trade leaflets. Pro- 
fessor Van Johnson of the American 
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Classical League was charged with the 
responsibility of exploring the most ex- 
pedient and effective media of pub- 
lication. 

The Joint Committee discussed at 
length the program and objectives of 
the new Council for Basic Education, 
with which its members feel the sym- 
pathy of common cause, and voted to 
instruct each delegate to recommend 
to his constituent organization that it 
consider the question of affiliation with 
the Council. This recommendation has 
been communicated to your Executive 
Committee. At the same time a recom- 
mendation was made to the Council 
that it establish a class of individual 
membership at an annual fee of one 
dollar, in order to seek as broad a base 
of support as possible. 

Publications 

The rising tide of publications which 
have been called forth by CETT are 
being widely circulated by it and by 
agencies of the Joint Committee. Read- 
ing and acting upon these and calling 
them to the attention of local school 
authorities, news agencies, civic groups 
and friends of education everywhere, 
will constitute the appropriate ‘‘home 
work”’ of each of us. In order that you 
may not overlook any of these articles, 
I list here the most recent: 


(1) “The Status of Latin in Public Schools,” 
School and Society, November 10, 1956, pp. 
166-67, and CJ 52 (1956) 57-58. Discussed in 
The School Executive, September 1956, pp. 
154-58; also Newsweek, December 10, 1956, 
p. 117. As a mimeographed leaflet, the state- 
ment was sent to 200 state officers of educa- 
tion, editors of all state and major national 
education journals, and education editors of 
some 300 leading daily newspapers. The cur- 
rent April issue of Theology Today carries 
a discussion of the status of Latin III and IV. 


(2) Atkins, Heller, and MacKendrick, “Latin 
in the Public Secondary Schools,” CJ 51 
(March, April, May 1956); reprinted as a 
booklet and distributed to educational or- 
ganizations, libraries, and prominent educa- 
tors and educationists in both colleges and 
secondary schools. 


(3) Gerald F. Else, “The Classics in the 
Twentieth Century,” CJ 52 (1956) 1-9; and 
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E. B. Murray, ‘‘The Business Values of Clas- 
sical Training,” CJ 52 (1956) 49-53. These 
articles, given originally as papers at our 
1956 CANIWS meeting in Lexington, have 
been reprinted together as a booklet for dis- 
tribution by the General Electric Company; 
it has been sent also to personnel directors 
of 55 large industrial and business concerns. 


(4) Paul MacKendrick, “Latin in the Modern 
Curriculum,” Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion, April 1956. Reprints have been dis- 
tributed to the same recipients as item (2) 
above. Copies may be requested from Pro- 
fessor Atkins, Department of Classics, Prince- 
ton University. 


(5) Ruby M. Hickman, “For Latin’s Future 
in Our Schools-—-Resources, Recruitment, 
and Reinforcement,” Language Teacher’s 
Notebook, ~xi. 18, no. 2, supplement. Copies 
may be obtained from Scott, Foresman and 
Company. 

(6) Carolyn E. Bock, “Classics in Our 
Schools: Today and Tomorrow,” CW 50 
(1957) 117-21. Chairman of Committee A, 
Professor Bock describes in detail the work 
accomplished thus far, particularly the 
“saturation” publicity project in New Jersey 
and the positive goals sought in the current 
nationwide publicity program. Her article 
is the best published account of the organi- 
zation, agenda, and specific objectives of 
Committee A and its nine subcommittees. 

Many more such publications may 
be expected. Watch for them, and put 
them to good use! 

Program 

The work of the Joint Committee lies 
principally in the activities of its two 
large working committees. Though first 
reports may not be expected to flow in 
until later this year, and some will re- 
quire a year or two more, the work 
already accomplished by individuals 
and committees has been tremendous 
and impressive. 

Professor Bock’s Committee on Pro- 
curement and Preparation of Teachers 
is now a large and going concern, num- 
bering nearly a hundred members 
across the nation. It is subdivided into 
committees on Increased Enrollment in 
Latin III and IV, on Teacher Recruit- 
ment, and on Teacher Preparation, each 
with a dozen members. Another sub- 
committee, on Teacher Certification, 


will soon be appointed. In addition, the 
national officers of the Junior Classical 
League and of Eta Sigma Phi are be- 
ing marshalled into service, a Com- 
mittee on Publicity is at work, and 
liaison officers have been appointed to 
each of the classical organizations, to 
extra-classical organizations, and to 
business and industry. Dr. Esther 
Weightman has consented to serve as 
the liaison representative of CAMWS, 
and Professor George Osmun as rep- 
resentative of the Southern Section of 
CAMWS. From them you will hear news 
from time to time of the progress of 
the large committee. 

To all these subcommittees, lists of 
agenda and objectives have been sent 


.and individual assignments are being 


formulated. Their immediate task is 
fact-finding, compilation and reporting 
of the data upon which we then must 
act. The first aim of the Joint Com- 
mittee, as it has been of the CETT, is 
to disseminate the information thus cb- 
tained to all classicists, guidance coun- 
selors, school administrators, and the 
public. Our second aim is to determine 
and recommend to the same audience 
measures to rectify the situation. 
Already you may have seen reports 
of the pioneer investigations of CETT 
in these areas: that half the nation’s 
schools now offer no foreign language 
whatever, and that while a substantial 
400,000 pupils are studying Latin in the 
schools, only 20,000 are taking more 
than two years, chiefly because only 
15 per cent of the schools provide Latin 
beyond the second year. Nor are these 
20,000 evenly distributed, for in some 
states no Latin III and IV is offered 
at all. Yet it is from these 20,000 each 
year that most future Latin teachers 
are to be drawn; some will not enter 
college, most who do will not major 
in Latin, and only some of these will 
become teachers. Meantime, our pres- 
ent teachers grow older, and more and 
more retire each year; while school 
population is rapidly, even astronomi- 
cally increasing, and new schools are 
built every month. If enrollment in 
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Latin III and IV is the key to the prob- 
lem, as your Joint Committee thinks, 
our most immediate task is to under- 
take every means of restoring ad- 
vanced Latin to its rightful place in 
the public school curriculum. 

Meanwhile the quality and character 
of the present standard two-year Latin 
program must be studied and strength- 
ened. This is the objective of Profes- 
sor Levy’s Curriculum Committee. In 
the fall his committee sent to 1200 
teachers a questionnaire to ascertain 
their attitude toward the retention of 
Caesar in Latin I. Of 885 teachers who 
replied, the substantial majority (689, 
or 78 per cent) favored retaining Cae- 
sar, though 57 per cent acknowledged 
reservations; only 8 per cent were 
strongly opposed to Caesar, while 17 
per cent expressed themselves as ‘‘op- 
posed with reservations.’’ Caesar would 
seem to have won yet another victory, 
and to be here to stay—though by no 
means as the sole tenant of Latin II. 

The Curriculum Committee is now 
engaged in assembling a list of all in- 
stitutions in the United States which 
offer courses in the methods of teach- 
ing Latin in secondary school. Its next 
direction will be a study of workshops 
and other means of improving the qual- 
jty of Latin instruction. 

Action! 

The first phase of the Joint Commit- 
tee’s work in the coming year has been 
aptly dubbed ‘‘Operation Information.” 
Questionnaires will be flying across the 
country, and soon, I trust, news, re- 
ports, and recommendations, Most of 
you will be pressed into service in one 
way or another, answering queries, re- 
ceiving and distributing information, 
contacting your students, local school 
authorities, civic groups, newspapers, 
radio and television outlets. Our great- 
est contest is one against complacency 
and lethargy. Here is now a struggle 
‘in behalf of all,’’ to which the alert- 
ness and enterprise of all of us are 
summoned. 

Our chairman has just received an 


official letter from the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations expressing 
serious concern about the status of for- 
eign language study, both ancient and 
modern, and urging us to do something 
about it! 

The urgency of the situation is well 
documented by a report from Profes- 
sor Ewing, a member of Committee A. 
In the spring and summer of 1956, more 
than 400 calls for Latin teachers were 
received by college placement officers 
in Indiana. Of these, 212 were certainly 
unduplicated, and perhaps more. To 
meet this demand, all the institutions 
in the state together graduated but 
seven students with Latin-teaching li- 
censes in June 1956! Such information 
is needed now for every state, to con- 
vince our students of the tremendous 
opportunities knocking at their doors. 
The splendid work now in progress in 
Indiana and Ohio should serve as a 
model for other states to follow. 


The future of our profession and our 
field—not to say the very quality of 
American public education—depends 
upon the lively action of each of us. 
What can we do as individuals? De- 
mand of the colleges and make every 
effort to attend summer workshops in 
your area. Compete for the growing 
number of Fulbright and other summer 
scholarships abroad. Encourage the 
establishment of college scholarships 
for your graduating high-school sen- 
iors, who may thus be encouraged to 
prepare for Latin teaching. Industries 
in your area, when acquainted with the 
facts, may be more interested than you 
realize and may surprise you by their 
support. Look to your committees for 
leadership, but aggressively seek 
means of cooperating with then: ac- 
quaint them with the local situation 
which you know best, band together 
for action through your state associa- 
tions, renew effort at once to generate 
pressure at home, and begin forthwith 
to recruit your own students. Carry the 
torch! 


The University of Mississippi 


The Case of Sosia Versus Sosia 


HAZEL E. BARNES 


N HIS PROLOGUE to the Amphitryon 

Plautus tells us that this play is a 
tragicomedy. For it would not be right, 
he says, for gods and kings to appear 
in a play which was nothing but com- 
edy; yet neither can it be wholly trag- 
edy since important parts are given to 
slaves (59-63). Without worrying par- 
ticularly about Plautus’ social attitudes 
as reflected hcre, critics have generally 
agreed with his literary judgment. The 
Amphitryon, although not as obviously 
a problem play as Menander’s The 
Arbitration, for example, or Terence’s 
The Brothers, does seem to have a 
more serious undercurrent than most 
of Plautus’ work. For both proof and 
explanation, critics have been fond of 
pointing to Alemena, whose situation 
and character are portrayed with al- 
most tender understanding and sym- 
pathy.! 

I should like to propose two further 
theses. First, I believe that the real 
reason for the ambivalent nature of 
the Amphitryon is that the underlying 
theme of the play is such that its deeper 
meaning cannot be entirely disre- 
garded, no matter how much it may be 
subjected to comic treatment. This 
theme is, of course, the problem of 
self-identity. Second, I maintain that 
the truly tragicomic figure is the slave 
Sosia. 


Certain serious questions suggest 
themselves (whether or not Plautus 
specifically formulated them to him- 
self) even without Sosia. If, for ex- 
ample, Alemena was perfectly content 
with the appearance and outward man- 
ners of Jupiter, then was it really Am- 
phitryon whom she loved, or not? Or 
as Alcmena despairingly asks, is there 
any point in knowing the truth if one 
cannot communicate it to anyone? If 
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Plautus had chosen to develop all the 
implications of his plot in the persons 
of Alemena and Amphitryon, he would 
have risked finding himself with a pure 
tragedy on his hands. As it is, the dif- 
ficulties of the hero and heroine are 
in.a sense externalized. Even Amphi- 
tryon, at least in the mutilated form 
of the play which has come down to 
us, never has any self-doubts. He re- 
sents the imposter; he suspects that 
witchcraft may have been used against 
Alemena. But he knows always that 
he is the true Amphitryon and that 
Jupiter is not. It is Sosia who really 
confronts the psychological dilemma, 
who knows that he is himself and yet 
faces evidence proving that he is not. 
It is Sosia, in short, who bumps up 
against himself, who sees himself com- 
ing, who discovers that he is his own 
worst enemy! 


It is important to remember that 
when the disguised Mercury is about 
to accost Sosia, he assumes not only 
Sosia’s appearance but his character. 
This means that even within the comic 
framework it is actually a confronta- 
tion of Sosia by Sosia. What Plautus is 
doing is presenting to us literally the 
picture of the human personality which 
we (and Plautus too) have long been 
accustomed to accept in metaphor. 
Thus we see that Sosia is in conflict 
with himself, he has difficulty in under- 
standing himself, he tries—but in vain— 
to lie to himself. In words of the twen- 
tieth century we may say that his is 
the problem of every man; that is, ul- 
timately he is a stranger to himself. 
Now the trick of taking literally that 
which is meant metaphorically is one 
of Plautus’ favorite comic techniques, 
and I have no doubt that the laughter 
of the audience is his goal in the Sosia 
scenes as everywhere else. Yet the 
interesting fact remains that Sosia’s 
progressive bewilderment and his con- 
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tin) ally frustrated attempts to get out 
of his dilemma parallel step by step 
the argumentation of philosophers con- 
cerned with the problem of self-identity. 

Like any good philosopher Plautus 
follows a logical development. Sosia’s 
first problem is the realization of him- 
self in the third person. Mercury has 
just said that he hears somebody 
(nescio quis) talking. And Sosia ex- 
claims, “I’m saved! He doesn’t see me. 
He says Somebody is talking, but my 
name is certainly Sosia.’’ (331-32)2 
Without dwelling on the point we may 
note that the first perception that one 
is or has a self, and a self that is 
limited, must logically occur at that 
moment when one recognizes that one 
is external and an object to another 
self. Ordinarily there is something in 
us which resists this object-status, but 
here Sosia comically takes refuge in 
the idea that the neutral designation 
‘*somebody”’ can not possibly apply to 
his own highly personal self. He is not 
just ‘‘somebody’’; he is Sosia. Of course 
still worse is in store for him. He is 
not merely an object to the personal 
reflections of another ‘‘somebody’’; he 
is an object to Sosia. 

Sosia never loses the inner conviction 
that he is still the same person he had 
always thought himself to be; and he 
comes very close to asserting the Car- 
tesian ‘‘Cogito, ergo sum.”’ ‘“‘But when 
I think, then I am certainly the same 
as I have always been’’ (447). What he 
lacks is any rational proof, and he rec- 
ognizes rightly that Descartes’ conclu- 
sion is conviction and not proof. The 
tests he applies are those which any 
philosopher, or even any human being, 
would naturally think of. 

First of all, Sosia associates his sense 
of identity with his physical body. Mer- 
cury has just called him mad, and Sosia 
tries to prove his sanity to himself by 
carefully recalling recent events, con- 
cluding with his vivid awareness of 
the sensations of the moment. 

Am I not right now standing in front of our 
house? Isn’t this a lantern in my hand? 
Didn't this man just now beat me up? By 
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Heaven, he did! For my jaw still hurts from 
it! So what am I worrying about? Why don’t 
I go straight inside? (445-48) 


In a sense this approach produces So- 
sia’s strongest evidence: present sen- 
sations, especially those stemming from 
remembered events. His awareness of 
himself as tied to a body which has 
never ceased to provide a continuing 
stream of feeling, a body whose pres- 
ence is felt as a part of every reaction, 
no matter what-—this is the one thing 
which nobody can take away from him. 
Consequently he never ceases to feel 
that he is and has been one Sosia. Un- 
fortunately, however, a feeling is un- 
transferable, and Sosia’s inability to 
prove the reality of what so strongly 
he feels adds to his sense of frustration. 


Sosia’s second test is the appeal to 
objects in the outside world. He de- 
mands that Mercury describe for him 
the Teleboans’ gift to Amphitryon and 
the appeA&rance of Amphitryon’s seal. 
Here of course Sosia fails since Mer- 
cury’s description is accurate even in 
the smallest details. There is still more 
spectacular failure when the cup in 
question is found to be already in Alc- 
mena’s possession although the seal 
on its former container is intact. This 
attempt on Sosia’s part is less con- 
vincing for him than the inner assur- 
ance of his own sensations. But it has 
the advantage of offering a common 
point of reference for himself and for 
his audience. Sosia searches for con- 
firmation in his surroundings just as 
one who has fainted seeks to orient 
himself by means of the familiar 
‘“‘Where am I?’’ He appeals to things 
as guarantees in the way that we all 
do dozens of times a day. For exam- 
ple, ‘“‘Of course, I locked the door. See, 
it’s bolted.’’ Or, “‘Yes, I’ve finished 
my paper. Read it!’”’ Unfortunately 
Plautus tricks poor Sosia by bringing 
in the supernatural. Otherwise his sci- 
entific reliance on matter to behave 
consistently would have worked. But 
there is always come slight element of 
uncertainty in an appeal to objects. 
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One’s memory may have failed. Or 
someone may have intervened secretly. 
Or nature itself may not be quite as 
we have pronounced it to be. 


For a third try Sosia takes refuge in 
the belief that only he can know what 
he has done in secret. But, as it turns 
out, this other Sosia knows that during 
the battle Sosia hid in his tent and 
drank a whole jug of wine straight! 
Such an assertion might well drive 
anyone mad and should excuse com- 
pletely the apparently incoherent bab- 
bling with which Sosia so irritates Am- 
phitryon later in the play. If Mercury 
were conceived as another mortal, then 
of course the situation would be im- 
possible. Without the gods, one would 
never be forced to face the problem of 
identity in quite this way. If, however, 
we look at the conflict as being carried 
on between two aspects of Sosia’s own 
self, then we see that Plautus is giving 
us a sharply drawn picture of a man’s 
attempt and failure to hide from him- 


self the memory of his ignoble be- 
havior at a time of crisis. 


Sosia’s final summing-up of the situ- 
ation is again significant in terms of 
a man’s struggle within himself rather 
than as an effort to prove his identity 
to someone else. By now he realizes 
that the stranger is ‘‘as much like me 
as I am”’ (tam consimilest atque ego). 
He looks and acts like Sosia, has all 
of Sosia’s knowledge and memories. 
The reaction of the original Sosia at 
this point is a curious one. All three of 
his tests having failed to some extent 
at least, he is forced by his own reason- 
ing to admit that the man before the 
house is Sosia. But his inward emotional 
conviction is so strong that he never 
admits (save for an instant at the very 
moment of being beaten) that he him- 
self is not Sosia. As a result he holds 
on to both ideas and almost drives his 
master mad by referring to both Sosias 
in the first person singular and yet 
speaking of them as being two separ- 
ate people. 

So far we have been concerned only 


with Sosia’s efforts to find a way out 
of his difficulty. I should like now to 
point out several broader implications 
of the story, stemming partly from 
the myth itself and partly from Plau- 
tus’ peculiar treatment of it. At this 
point it does not really matter whether 
or not Plautus was consciously aware 
of these interpretations, for the point 
which I am trying to make is that 
there is in the tale so true an insight 
into the human condition that even if 
Plautus had been incapable of seeing 
more than the comic possibilities, the 
play would have had a serious under- 
tone in spite of him. 


In the broadest sense, of course, the 
Amphitryon poses the unanswerable 
question: just what is it which makes 
the Self? If another has my appear- 
ance, my personality, my memories, 
is there anything which prevents my 
saying that he is Me? And if I can 
reply to this question only by pointing 
to my own lively sense that I and I 
alone am Me, then what if the other 
should reply in similar fashion? 
Granted that the dilemma is couched 
in impossible terms, the fact is that if 
I cannot resolve it, I am forced to 
acknowledge that the self, my own self, 
remains a mystery- 


A somewhat more specific aspect of 
human experience is suggested by So- 
sia’s meeting up with his double upon 
his return home after a prolonged ex- 
pedition abroad. For anyone who has 
made an abrupt break in the course of 
his life, who has gone away and 
changed as the result of new experi- 
ences, who has developed hitherto un- 
suspected facets of his character—for 
any such person Sosia’s position should 
be familiar. Let us forget Mercury for 
a moment and look at what Sosia would 
have experienced without him. For the 
slave returning from the great adven- 
ture there would certainly be a brief 
moment when he would not quite be 
ready to step into the old role, when 
he might well insist, ‘I’m not that same 
old Sosia you used to know.”’ For any 
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person picking up an old way of life 
after distance in time or space, it is 
easy to feel that there is a familiar 
self waiting to claim one, a self which 
has been there all the time and which 
is presently so real as to seem to deny 
the reality of anything experienced 
away from it. This sense that an es- 
tablished system of patterned reactions 
and habits exists almost as a separate 
self which one must decide whether or 
not to recognize may appear either as 
threat or temptation, but I believe that 
the experience is universal. In Plau- 
tus’ play this interpretation is sug- 
gested by Mercury’s answer when So- 
sia asks who he is if he is not Sosia. 
‘‘When I don’t want to be Sosia, why 
then you be Sosia if you like. But now 
when I am Sosia, you’ll be beaten, you 
scum, if you don’t make off!’’(439-40) 


I have spoken already of the meeting 
of the two Sosias as representing a 
struggle within the self. The conflict 
here assumes the form of a self-judg- 
ment with Mercury on the bench. 
I have mentioned Sosia’s unsuccessful 
attempt at lying. I refer, of course, to 
Sosia’s intention of giving what pur- 
ported to be an eye-witness account of 
a battle and Mercury’s forestalling him 
by reminding him that he was actually 
in hiding and can speak only from hear- 
say. In a broader sense he not only pro- 
nounces himself guilty but assigns and 
administers his own punishment. There 
is a significant passage just before So- 
sia first perceives Mercury. 


Sosia. I’m one slave who should get a 
beating. I wasn’t too anxious, was 
I, to think about paying my re- 
spects to the gods and thanking 
them as I should for my safe ar- 
rival? By God, if they paid me 
back my deserts, they would com- 
mission some man to bash my 
face in properly since they’ve got 
no thanks for all the good they did 
me. 

Mercury. This fellow does what not many 
people do. He recognizes what he 
deserves. (180-85) 


These lines are important as indicat- 


ing that Sosia is not an innocent victim 
of the brutal stranger. He receives pre- 
cisely the sentence which he has just 
passed on himself. Moreover, the one 
who administers the punishment is dou- 
bly Sosia’s own self: first, Mercury 
is physically Sosia’s counterpart and 
claims his very name; second, Mercury 
decides upon his conduct by asking him- 
self what Sosia would do if their roles 
were reversed. 


Since I have taken on his shape and ap- 
pearance, I should make my deeds and 
character like his too. So I must be a sly 
and clever rascal and drive him away from 
the house with his own weapon—roguery. 
(265-69) 


I might remark tere that it is a well 
established psychological principle that 
inwardly one adopts the same basic at- 
titude toward oneself (hostility, anxiety, 
acceptance) that one is accustomed to 
direct toward the outside world and 
other people. Thus it is not inap- 
propriate that Mercury as Sosia should 
deal with the returning Sosia as the lat- 
ter would have dealt with anyone else, 
given the strength and opportunity. 
Finally, there is just one more aspect 
of human experience which I believe 
lies back of the story of Sosia’s encoun- 
ter with himself. This is that uneasy 


' sense that in some way the Self com- 


prises more than the conscious ego. 
What this ‘‘something more’”’ is, nobody 
has ever proved, at least not to the sat- 
isfaction of everyone else, but I am con- 
vinced that the Greeks and Romans 
were in varying degrees aware of it. 
There are hints in Plato and the drama- 
tists. Plotinus surely had it in mind in 
the All-Soul. Personally I believe that 
it is back of the concepts of the Greek 
Daimon and the Roman Genius. 

If we try to explain why the people 
of antiquity developed the idea of a sort 
of guardian alter ego or greater self, 
which lived out one’s life with one, our 
explanation will depend upon our philo- 
sophical and psychological affiliations. 
If we prefer to keep the Greeks and 
Romans free of any contamination with 
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later theories, we may say that the 
individual’s constant awareness of the 
society around him led him to introject 
the social milieu, as it were, and posit 
a second self as the ever-present ob- 
server. For the Freudians, of course, 
there are the unconscious Id and Su- 
per-ego. In this connection E. R. Dodds 
has utilized the theory of the uncon- 
scious to explain metempsychosis, 
which he believes to be derived from 
our dim sense of there being somewhere 
within us forgotten and repressed ma- 
terials which influence us without our 
being aware of when or how. In the 
same way it is possible that the Genius 
and the Daimon reflect a man’s vague 
knowledge of the unconscious part of 
himself. The Jungian school of psychol- 
ogy might give a similar explanation 
but with the difference that the uncon- 
scious would be not personal but racial 
or even the Collective Unconscious of 
all mankind. Novelists also have sug- 
gestions to offer. D. H. Lawrence, for 
example, presents the idea that there is 
a basic blood consciousness, far deeper 
and more extensive than the mental 
ego, and that here only can a man real- 
ly find himself. Finally (though the list 
is not exhaustive) among the French 
existentialists Jean-Paul Sartre has re- 
jected entirely the concept of the uncon- 
scious but insists that the ego of man 
is secondary to a non-personalized con- 
sciousness and that here we find the 
wellspring of a human freedom so ab- 
solute that nothing in the way of hered- 
ity or environment can predict its 
course.* 

But the problem of what we our- 
selves are to give as the explanation 
of the Self is far removed from the 
study of the Amphitryon. Furthermore, 
Plautus, even among writers of com- 
edy, is one of the least philosophically 
minded. As I said earlier, I am not try- 
ing to prove that he was conscious of 
all these implicztions as I have dis- 
cussed them. Possibly he was simply 
adapting a Greek source and copied 
without full understanding. Or perhaps 


his observation of human behavior has 
been so accurate that his characters 
seem real to us and hence challenge 
us to look for more than Plautus him- 
self realized. Any great comedian must 
be in some sense a psychologist in or- 
der to perceive the foibles and the ri- 
diculous traits of our fellow human be- 
ings and in order to make us see them. 
In the character of Sosia and the ad- 
venture which befalls him Plautus has 
exploited the humorous possibilities to 
the fullest. He examines in the form of 
a literal projection. almost every con- 
ceivable way in which a person can try 
to take an objective point of view on 
himself. Plautus, I believe—but if not 
he, then his Greek predecessor—has 
grasped intuitively the realization that 
Sosia’s dilemma is in essence that of 
every man—in short, the human condi- 
tion. 


We must conclude then that in the 
case of Sosia versus Sosia it appears 
impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
decision. In the first place how can one 
possibly determine which Sosia is the 
defendant? Moreover it seems clear 
that the guilty party is really the gods, 
who started the trouble by allotting but 
one form to two persons. Unfortunately 
the gods do not.usually acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the human court. 

University of Colorado 


Nores 


1 For examples of this critical view cf. the fol- 
lowing. 

“There is unalloyed fun in Sosia’s bewilderment 
on finding another Sosia as like him ‘as milk is 
like milk.’ One does not know whether to marvel 
more at Roman toleration for such representa- 
tion of the gods, or at the author’s introduction 
in such gurroundings of his sweetest and purest 
woman. Alemena’s character is apparent in her 
unaffected grief over parting from her husband, 
her love of virtue, and conscious freedom from 
wilful guilt. Her spotless honesty makes the 
supreme god a charlatan.”’ J. Wight Duff, A 
Literary History of Rome from the Origins to the 
Close of the Golden Age (New York, 1953) p. 129. 

“The arrival of Sosia to announce his master’s 
return leads to an amusing low comedy scene in 
which the slave is almost convinced by Mercury 
that he has lost his identity. . . . [Alemena] is 
a devoted wife and a person of honor and dignity; 
she is the noblest woman character in Plautine 
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comedy.”’ George E. Duckworth, The Nature of 
Roman Comedy: A Study in Popular Entertain- 
ment (Princeton, 1952) p. 150. 

2 The translations, based on the Loeb text, are 
my own. 

8E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational 
(Berkeley, 1951) pp. 151-52. More specifically, 
Dodds says that the idea of rebirth sprang from 
“the need to rationalize those unexplained feel- 
ings of guilt which . . . were prevalent in the 
Archaic Aze. Men were, I suppose, dimly con- 
scious—and on Freud's view, rightly conscious— 


that such feelings had their roots in a submerged 
and long-forgotten past experience.’’ 

4It is not appropriate in this discussion to at- 
tempt a full treatment of Greek and Roman con- 
cepts of the Self. The most obvious examples 
would be Euripides’ internalization of the Erinyes’ 
pursuit of Orestes and, even better, Plato's 
analysis of the tripartite soul in Books 4 and 9 
of the Republic. The H tonti 
Terence certainly suggests that the Greek New 
Comedy was interested in the problem of a man’s 
relation to himself. 


ACL Scholarships for Secondary-School Latin Teachers 


The American Classical League is offering for the summer of 1958 to teachers 
of Latin in secondary schools three scholarships of $500 each (plus coach fare 
up to $75 to port of embarkation) for the summer session either of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome or of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Winners may accept other scholarship aid in addition to these grants. 

Application forms may be obtained from the chairman of the committee, 
Professor Robert G. Hoerber, Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. Other 
members of the committee are: Mrs. Phillip W. Clark, New Haven, Conn.; Prof. 
Chauncey E. Finch, St. Louis University; Miss Anna Goldsberry, Peoria, IIl.; 
Mr. Alvin Wakeland, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Completed applications, including transcripts of undergraduate and graduate 
study, if convenient, are due in the hands of the chairman by January 1, 1958. 
Selection will be made soon after February 1. 


Rules for ACL-JCL College Awards 


1. The applicant must be: a senior in high school; a member of the Junior 
Classical League; recommended by his Latin teacher. 


2. The applicant must continue the study of Latin in college for the year he 
holds the award. 


3. Application and recommendation forms are to be secured from tne office of 
the American Classicai League, Miami University, Oxfurd, Ohio. 


4. All applications must be completed and returned by J anuary 15 to the chair- 
man of the Award Committee, Dr. Carolyn E. Bock, State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 

Ten winners throughout the nation will be selected on February 15 and award- 
ed $100 ACL-JCL Awards. 


A State Classical Conference: Ohio 


This picture of a sturdy state classical organization was presented at the 1957 
meeting of CAMWS. Particularly notable is the extent to which the OCC. bands 
together all Ohio classicists for action on pressing issues and enjoyment of com- 


mon interests. 


Tue First Tuirty-FiveE YEARS OF THE 
Outc CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 


CLARENCE A. FORBES 


r HAS FALLEN to my lot to describe 
for you the res gestae of the Ohio 
Classical Conference solely because I 
chance to be the Conference’s presi- 
dent for the current year. I am a rela- 
tive newcomer in the state, and when 
I invoke Mnemosyne to recall for me 
the kléa andrén, the mighty deeds of 
mighty men in forging the Ohio Classi- 
cal Conference, Mnemosyne does not 
answer. But since the Mother of the 
Muses declines to whisper in the ear of 
an advena, I have had to resort to some 
autochthonous Ohioans who are on the 
most cordial terms with Mnemosyne. 
Miss Julia Bentley of Cincinnati has a 
complete file of the programs of our 
thirty-four meetings, and memories to 
match. Miss Anna McCabe of Coshoc- 
ton attended most of the meetings from 
‘the first and she has given me a rich 
bundle of recollections. But the memo- 
ries of many of the founding fathers 
have fallen asleep; tous dé gaia katéchei. 
So in January death overtook Professor 
Louis Lord, the man who presided over 
the first session of the first conference, 
before any officers could be elected. 

Miss Bentley believes that the im- 
petus to the founding of the Ohio Clas- 
sical Conference came two 
sources. On one of these sources I 
quote her ipsissima verba: ‘“‘A number 
of our Ohio college professors and high- 
school teachers made a point of going, 
whenever it was humanly possible, to 
the meetings of the Classical Associa- 


tion of the Middle West and South. We 
found it so inspiring to come to know 
personally the leaders in our field of 
the Classics that we could not bear to 
miss a meeting wherever it was held. 
So the idea grew that perhaps many 
who had not gone so far afield as 
others had could get a taste of the in- 
spiration and enthusiasm, were we to 
have an Ohio Classical Conference with 
an occasional speaker not from Ohio.”’ 


The second source was the stimula- 
tion created by the great Classical In- 
vestigation of the early 1920’s. Miss 
Bentley herself was in the uppermost 
echelons of the Classical Investigation, 
and so of course was W. L. Carr, who 
was at that time a professor at Oberlin. 
The cry was for action in vigorous 
defense of the Classics, and a group 
of heroic hearts in this state decided 
that Ohio classicists ought to organize 
to hold the Capitolium, not by the aid 
of cackling geese but against cackling 
geese by the aid of propaganda. 

So a committee of twenty-seven laid 
plans for the first conference. I venture 
to name a few members of that com- 
mittee, whom I suppose to have been 
among its leading spirits: besides Miss 
Bentley and Professor Carr and Pro- 
fessor Lord, Rollin Tanner of Denison, 
Victor Hill of Ohio University, Frank 
Clark of Miami, Dwight Robinson of 
Ohio Wesleyan, and W. T. Semple of 
the University of Cincinnati. The gath- 
ering convened on Thursday to Satur- 
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day, November 9-11, 1922, at Denison 
University in Granville, a small town 
which has no hotel. The tentative name 
of the group was the Ohio Latin Con- 
ference. Across the main street of Gran- 
ville was hung a giant banner, lettered 
SALVE O.L.C. Many of the natives 
thought a drug store was taking a 
flamboyant way to advertise 4 new 
unguent. Besides an impressive array 
of papers on the program, the enter- 
tainment of the visitors was lavishly 
provided for. There was a free perform- 
ance of Kleine’s Anthony and Cleopatra 
at the Granville Opera House, a free 
dinner tendered by Denison University, 
a free visit to the Indian Mounds near 
Newark, and a not-free performance 
of Plautus’ perennial Menaechmi by 
Denison students supervised by Pro- 
fessor Lindley R. Dean. This great ef- 
fort exhausted Denison University com- 
pletely, and in thirty-four years our 
group has never returned to Granville. 
We started off with a bang, and our 
first host has not yet recovered from 
the bang. 

The second meeting and all subse- 
quent meetings convened under the 
name of the Ohio Classical Conference, 
since no one wanted to freeze out Greek. 
The group decided there should be no 
Greek freeze anywhere except on the 
Parthenon. The second meeting took 
an important step by establishing a 
permanent Service Committee, whose 
purpose, history, and achievements will 
presently be described to you by its 
chairman, Miss Virginia Markham of 
Cleveland. 

All the early meetings were held in 
November. But soon the suggestion was 
made and adopted that a better at- 
tendance of the high-school teachers 
would be secured if the meetings were 
held in late October, concurrently with 
the meetings of the Ohio Education 
Association, for which all public schools 
were dismissed. In 1934 a special com- 
mittee sought and obtained affiliation 
with the Ohio Education Association, so 
that thereafter attendance at the OCC 


was recognized by school officialdom 
as a satisfactory equivalent of attend- 
ance at the meetings of OEA. This ar- 
rangement has been permanent and 
highly advantageous to us. 

From an early time Professors Sem- 
ple and Hill insisted in season and out 
of season that the Conference should 
undertake useful plans which would 
necessitate the outlay of money. What 
they proposed was an endowment fund, 
with the interest being available annu- 
ally for authorized purposes in favor 
of the Classics. Such an endowment 
fund was raised by contributions from 
teachers, friends of the Classics, college 
classical clubs, high-school Latin clubs, 
municipal clubs of Latin teachers, and 
especially Professor and Mrs. Semple. 
Professor Semple also looked after the 
wise investment of the endowment fund. 
When I ponder the history of the Clas- 
sics in Ohio, I realize with painful clar- 
ity that few states can hope to have a 
classical professor who combines the 
wealth and generosity of Maecenas with 
the financial acumen of J. P. Morgan. 
Any one contemplating the establish- 
ment of a state classical association 
should first find a Maecenas and then 
found a society. Sint Maecenates, non 
derunt societates. If an institution is 
only the lengthened shadow of a man, 
then the OCC in a financial sense is the 
lengthened shadow of William Tuns- 
tall Semple. 

Of the annual programs of the OCC 
there is no need to speak at length. 
They have exhibited wide variety and 
high quality. Besides the original plays 
written by the late Professor Dwight 
N. Robinson of Ohio Wesleyan, the 
members have seen half a dozen an- 
cient plays: Phormio, Menaechmi, 
Mostellaria, Miles Gloriosus, Trinum- 
mus, and Iphigenia among the Taur- 
ians. We have had distinguished speak- 
ers from other states, of whom I name 
three Chicagoans, Frank Justus Miller, 
Dean Gordon Laing, and Charles H. 
Beeson; and other noble scholars from 
elsewhere, Edward Capps, Campbell 
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Bonner, Rhys Carpenter, Clyde Mur- 
ley, Cornelia Coulter; and two more 
men of fine quality, President Clark 
Kuebler of Ripon College and President 
Frank Sheed of the publishing firm of 
Sheed and Ward. 


The Conference is governed by a 
rather large Council, and the most im- 
portant and hardest-working officer is 
the secretary. The secretary’s work is 
made immeasurably heavier because 
we count every one of the 150€ teachers 
of Latin and Greek in Ohio as a mem- 
ber. Every classical teacher in this 
state receives all of our mailings, in- 
cluding ovr annual printed program, 
and can participate as a free-loader in 
many of our benefits. We exclude no 
one from citizenship and we have no 
poll tax. Those who attend the annual 
meetings pay a dollar as registration 
fee. All others are invited to contribute 
a dollar or any other amount. Most 
of them don’t. The OCC is like a church. 
The loyal members carry the free- 
loaders on their backs. So it has ever 
been, and so it will continue in saecula 
saeculorum. 

In 1925, at the fourth meeting of the 
OCC, the Oberlin Classical Club donated 
to the Conference a full-size replica of 
the Hildesheim Vase, with the proviso 
that it should be annually awarded to 
a high school which prepared the best 
exhibit!of laboratory materials relating 
to Latin. The Council determines the 
winner of the award, and the recipient 
schools have regarded the vase with 
awe as a thing of beauty and a joy for 
Latin. 


Many members of the OCC think that 
one of the best things we do is to give 
scholarships. These scholarships are 
made possible largely by the revenue 
from our endowment fund. Each year 
we give a $350 scholarship for a sum- 
mer of study at the American Academy 
in Rome or the American School at 
Athens; and two $60 scholarships for 
study at a summer institute for Latin 
teachers anywhere in the U.S.A. In 
1957, through the generosity of the Clas- 


sical Club or Greater Cleveland in 
memory of the OCC’s late President, 
Jean Stoner, we are able to give a 
third $60 scholarship. As far as I am 
aware, no other classical organization 
in the United States, including the re- 
gional and national ones, is able to give 
so many scholarships annually for the 
stimulation and improvement of Latin 
teachers. 


Since it was only a few years ago 
that I vaulted over the wide Missouri 
and appeared as a Johnny-come-lately 
among the teachers of Ohio, it is pos- 
sible that I have a more impartial per- 
spective on the OCC than the natives 
do. Surveying matters from this per- 
spective, I sound my classical yawp 
over the roofs of the world with the 
assertion that the OCC is a rousing 
success. By their fruits ye shall know 
them, and I invite your attention to the 
fruits. In 1951 a graduate student at 
Ohio State University investigated the 
status of the foreign languages in Ohio’s 
public schools. He found that in 1934 
16 per cent of our high-school pupils 
took Latin, and in 1951 15 per cent. 
Latin nearly held its own in percentage, 
and gained in total numbers. In 1951, 56 
per cent of those studying any foreign 
language in Ohio were studying Latin; 
and in 210 of the 1313 high schools Latin 
was the only language being taught. 
In 1957 Ohio has more members of the 
Junior Classical League than any other 
State in the Union. Texas, please step 
to the rear. Can any other state in the 
Middle West and South give an equally 
favorable report of the status of Latin? 
Latin is mighty healthy in Ohio, thank 
you; and please lay the credit squarely 
at the door of Doctor OCC. 

I wish to state my view of the funda- 
mental reason for the amazing suc- 
cess of the OCC. It is true that we have 
had money and good programs and 
wise planning. But all of these, im- 
portant as they are, would not have 
sufficed without something more im- 
portant still. G. K. Chesterton once 
said: ‘‘Men did not love Rome because 
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she was great. No, but Rome was great 
because men loved her.’’ The cause of 
the success of the Ohio Classical Con- 
ference is love. Simpliciter, love. We 
have a solid core (sive solid corps) 
of members who are fired by a mighty 
love and a fierce loyalty for the OCC. 
Professor Semple felt and showed 
paternal love for his favorite classical 
organization, which he had so largely 
helped to create. Two men, and only 
two, held the presidency of the OCC 
for two years each: Professor Semple 
and Professor Victor Hill. There were 
giants in the earth in those days. 
Professor Lord, retired from Oberlin 
and living near Boston when he was 
not traveling in Europe, never abated 
a jot or tittle of his interest in the 
OCC. In 1955 the OCC met in Toledo. 
As we sat in a hotel room waiting 
for the first session to begin, in 
walked on his cane the octogenarian 
Professor Louis Lord. The assembled 
group at once broke into spontaneous 
applause. We had not dreamed that he 
would come from Boston to be with us. 
We are glad that we applauded, for the 
event has proved that we were destined 
never to see him again. Miss. McCabe 
and Miss Bentley remember attending 
nearly all of our thirty-four meetings. 


MARKHAM 


Mrs. Ruth Dunham Whiting wrote to 
me last fall: “I will do anything for 
the Ohio Classical Conference.’’ Pro- 
fessor Malcolm McGregor left the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in 1954 to go and 
teach in British Columbia, but he was 
unwilling to break his ties with us; 
every year he sends us greetings and 
one dollar, so that at the distance of 
2500 miles he still is a dues-paying 
member of the OCC. What shall I say 
of the series of secretaries who have 
exhausted themselves and their wives 
and their students in the performance 
of endless and wearisome tasks, not 
for remuneration, not for glory, but 
only for love? 

Sustained by the love, devotion, and 
loyalty of such persons, the Ohio Clas- 
sical Conference stands firm. Moribus 
antiquis stat res Romana _ virisque. 
Freely translated, we are thirty-five 
years old and full of beans. The old 
guard that created and builded well 
now sees its numbers dwindle, but it 
salutes the future with undaunted cour- 
age, for it sees fresh strength taking 
up the torch to keep the light of the 
Classics shining brithtly in the schools 
and colleges and cultural life of Ohio. 

Ohio State University 


THE SERVICE 
VIRGINIA G. 


AS STATED in the secretary’s minutes 
of the first meeting of the OCC in 
1922, ‘‘From its very inception the Con- 
ference was concerned with the cur- 
riculum and extra-curricular activities 
in secondary schools.’”’ The name 
“Service Committee,’’ as you will see, 
is by no means a misnomer; neither 
is the committee to be considered 
lightly nor does it function in an ancil- 
lary capacity. ‘the committee stems 
from the Classical Investigation (1921- 
1924) for which two Ohio Latin teach- 
ers were on the Advisory Committee 
of fifteen under the chairmanship of 
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Andrew Fleming West, Wilbert Carr 
of Oberlin College and M. Julia Bent- 
ley of Hughes High School, Cincinnati. 

The Service Committee was organ- 
ized in 1923, meeting in Columbus to 
plan projects that would be helpful to 
teachers of Latin. They frequently con- 
sulted with Frances Sabin and called 
themselves the “Ohio Latin Service 
Committee Cooperating with the Serv- 
ice Bureau for Classical Teachers.”’ 
The members were William T. Semple, 
Victor D. Hill, Fred Hadsel, Wallace 
S. Elden, Julia Bentley, May Ryan, 
Mary Miller, Alice Hare, Clara Milli- 
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gan, and Anna McCabe. Later it was 
decided to rotate membership, in the 
hope of getting new ideas from new 
members each year. 

After various projects were decided 
upon, these were delegated to individ- 
ual committees. They consisted of ma- 
terial relating to First-Year Latin, to 
Second-Year Latin, Cicero, Virgil, Latin 
Clubs, etc. For example, Miss Bentley 
was chairman of the committee on 
clubs—‘‘Games for Latin Clubs,’’ 
“Songs for Latin Clubs,’’ etc. The 
Youngstown teachers had Second-Year 
Latin: South High had ‘‘Roman Gods 
and Goddesses’ (Miss Lind), ‘‘Books 
Relating to, Caesar’’ (Miss Green), and 
Rayen School had ‘‘Methods and Con- 
tent’? (Miss Seeger). All this material 
was assembled, edited, and sent to 
Ohio University where it was mime- 
ographed by the chairman, Professor 
Hill, and then sold to teachers—some 
items for only seven pennies! I still 
have some. Whatever was left has been 
turned over to the Service Bureau, now 
at Miami University. Later the Com- 
mittee also prepared ‘‘Latin News and 
Notes,’’ which was distributed with the 
annual program to all teachers of Latin. 

Enthusiastic leaders were William 
T. Semple, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, who later became the chair- 
man, Louis E. Lord of Oberlin College, 
Lindley R. Dean and Rollin H. Tanner 
of Denison University. Truly, there 
were giants in those days! 

In 1927, by the generosity of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Semple, a movement 
was initiated to raise an endowment 
fund to support the work of the Con- 
ference. The following year the Confer- 
ence voted to advance one hundred 
dollars to finance the Committee’s work 
until interest from the endowment 
would be available. The members 
worked closely with the Council to help 
raise the endowment in the various 
cities of Ohio to meet the offer of the 
Semples. 

By 1930 the 272-page Bulletin on First 
Year Latin was ready for sale. It had 
cost $1130.00. To get this into the hands 


of the publishers, William T. Semple, 
Wallace S. Elden, and Bertha M. Winch 
signed a note at 6 per cent for two 
hundred dollars borrowed from the Con- 
ference to be repaid from the sale of 
the Bulletin, which had been edited by 
Victor D. Hill, Dorothy Seeger, and 
Bertha M. Winch. It was more than a 
labor of love. 

The Bimillennium Vergilianum was 
approaching. Through the acquaintance 
of Dorothy Seeger with Madame Mary 
Raiola, there was conceived the idea 
of placing a small bust on the tomb of 


. Virgil, at the estimated cost of one 


hundred dollars. When it was learned 
that this would not be permitted, the 
suggestion was made by Professor 
Maiuri that a bust be placed c!ose to 
the foot of the tomb. Although no for- 
eign country had placed a monument 
or marker there, permission for this 
was granted on the condition that the 
bust be of marble taken from an an- 
cient temple; and the cost would ap- 
proximate five hundred dollars. Since 
this was too expensive for Youngstown 
alone, the Service Committee took up 
the project and achieved the goal 
through the voluntary contributions of 
pennies by the high-school students of 
Latin in Ohio. A picture of this bust of 
marble from a temple in Apulia hangs 
in my classroom today. 

In 1943 Latin Week was organized, 
the Committee being Alice Ferguson 
of Ashland College, Virginia Markham 
of Cleveland, and Lydian Bennett of 
East Liverpool. This activity has con- 
tinued without interruption, but is not 
under the Service Committee. 

Miss Dorothy Seeger by this time had 
become chairman. In 1946 efforts were 
directed toward securing visual aids 
for the teachers to use in their class- 
rooms. The committee worked in con- 
junction with the Ohio Department of 
Visual Education. After interviews and 
much correspondence, two excellent 
sets of slides with script on the exca- 
vations at Troy were prepared by Ce- 
dric R. Boulter of the University of 
Cincinnati. The OCC paid for these 
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slides and presented them to the Ohio 
Department of Visual Education. Do 
you ask how their purchase was fi- 
nanced? By the sale of Teaching First 
Year Latin, ‘‘The Book.’’ Colored slides 
on Caesar, for which the script was 
edited by John R. Grant of Western 
Reserve University; colored Slides on 
Pompeii, The Roman Forum, and 
Rome prepared by William M. Seaman 
of Michigan State University; and three 
colored movies with sound—‘‘Why 
Study Latin,’’ ‘‘Pompeii and Vesu- 
vius”’ and ‘‘Rome, City Eternal’’—were 
finally purchased by the “/1i0 Depart- 
ment of Visual Education at the request 
of the Service Committee. 

The next problem was to inform the 
teachers about the visual material that 
was available and to stimulate interest 
in its use. To accomplish this, almost 
every mailing to all Latin teachers in 
Ohio for three years has included lists 
showing new items and where they may 
be obtained. At the last three OCC 
meetings (at Cleveland, Toledo and 
Cincinnati) elaborate exhibits of 
movies, films, slides, records, books, 
pamphlets, etc. have been set up and 
demonstrations given. How have these 
been financed? From the sale of Tea:h- 
ing First Year Latin. 

At the most recent meeting of the 
OCC, in 1956, a recommendation of the 


Service Committee led to a new and, 
we hope, constructive undertaking. A 
committee was appointed and empow- 
ered to obtain facts and figures on the 
Latin enrollment in Ohio schools; then, 
guided by the procedure of a similar 
committee in New Jersey, this com- 
mittee is to prepare and send appro- 
priate letters on the need and oppor- 
tunities for Latin teachers to the proper 
administrative officers in colleges and 
schools and to other interested persons 
and organizations. 

Now, I suppose you would like to 
know where these details of the ac- 
complishments of thirty-five years 
have been obtained. We are indebted to 
the memories of Julia Bentley, Frances 
Budd, Dorothy seeger, Anna McCabe 
and Victor D. Hill, and to the record- 
ings of all the faithful secretaries. 

The preparation of ‘‘The Book’’ was 
exacting and strenuous, but because 
of the vision of its editors our varied 
endeavors today are financially pos- 
sible. At times the tasks have been 
tedious, but hours and days were cheer- 
fully given. Devotion. to the Classics 
has been the consuming urge of these 
teachers, and that same devotion will 
be required of all others who would 
follow their leadership. 

John Adams High School, 

Cleveland 


THE County REPRESENTATIVES 
ADELE KNIGHT 


BOUT TWENTY-FIVE years ago the Ohio 

Classical Conference was compil- 
ing a list of teachers of Latin in Ohio. 
To Harlan Parker was given the task 
of securing the names of teachers who 
taught in county schools. It seemed 
very important to contact these teach- 
ers, as most of them taught Latin along 
with one or more other subjects, and 
often were listed as that ‘‘other’’ 


teacher. Letters to superintendents’ of- 
fices brought few lists. 


Perhaps they 


had no secretaries in those days. 

The next year with Ruth Dunham 
Whiting’s assistance Mr. Parker tried 
to find a representative from each 
county to help secure such a list. With 
the aid of volunteers from those pres- 
ent at the Conference, whether they 
worked in the county system or in the 
city schools or even in the colleges, and 
by dint of writing countless letters, a 
representative was selected from each 
county. 
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Her duty was twofold: she was to 
get the list and send it on to the chair- 
man, and she was to contact each 
teacher in her county before Confer- 
ence time. To obtain the list she might 
write, phone, or ‘‘camp’’ on the super- 
intendent’s doorstep. Then she was to 
write each teacher, tell her of the Con- 
ference, and offer to arswer questions. 
When she could not answer a question 
she wrote to Mrs. Whiting. 

The task of getting 88 people to serve 
land 88 people to answer letters was 
almost impossible, but the next year 
Mrs. Whiting tackled the job alone. 
For about twenty years she did this, 
filling in the gaps of representatives 
who changed jobs, asked to be relieved 
of their duties, or just failed to an- 
swer. She tells me that just one year 
was the list complete and all 88 heard 
from before the Conference date. 

At Conference time the names were 
printed in the program. This was a 
help to new people, attending the Con- 
ference for the first time, and also to 
those who received the program in the 
mail. It was an honor, too, for these 
representatives to have their names 
and counties on the program. The Con- 
ference further encouraged its county 
teachers by making workshop scholar- 
ships available to them. 

For several years I served as county 
representative for Lake County and re- 
ceived much help from Mrs. Whiting. 
One year I phoned all our teachers 
and invited them to ride with me to 
the Conference. Lake County is the 
smallest county, you know, because 
much of it is under the lake, but I did 
have a car full. Needless to say, we 


had the best representation Lake 
County has ever had. 

About four years ago Mrs. Whiting 
moved up to president of OCC, and I 
succeeded to the chairmanship of the 
county representatives. To secure 88 
names, even though many remained 
faithful year after year, could not be 
done by the time the program had to 
go to press. Names lingered on—names 
of teachers who had not been heard 
from—and others came in too late for 
publication. Therefore, two years ago 
we gave up the plan on a year-to-year 
basis and in the business meeting we 
encouraged newcomers to ask the 
chairman for help. Some still do this. 

Last year a new decision was made. 
I wrote to the Ohio Education Associ- 
ation and asked for a list of the seven 
districts with their counties. We now 
have seven district chairmen and this 
fall their names will appear on the 
program. The number of their counties 
ranges from seven in the Western dis- 
trict to eighteen in the Northwestern. 
I keep in touch with the seven leaders 
and they with their representatives. 
Each representative is urged to write 
or visit each teacher in his county. 

Many county representatives are 
still from colleges, exempted village 
schools, and city schools, especially 
now since many of the county schools 
have grown into city schools. 

We hold one meeting a year at OCC 
time and at this meeting we discuss 
our present problems. One problem is 
always with us—how do you get teach- 
ers to answer letters? Hoc opus, hic 
labor est. 

Willoughby High School 


STATUS AND CURRENT PROBLEMS OF 
Latin TEACHING IN OHIO 
PAUL R. MURPHY > 


TRUTHFULLY optimistic statement is 
that Latin is being taught in very 
many high schools of Ohio, and that 


there is a strong demand for teachers 
of Latin. In many schools Latin en- 
rollments have been increasing; and 
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a number of able and valiant teachers 
have been successful in expanding the 
curtailed two-year course to three or 
four years. But the current and to-be- 
expected seller’s market which is the 
result of the great demand for teachers 
on all levels has worked to the dis- 
advantage of Latin. 

College graduates who enter the 
teaching profession, especially those 
so able as to be qualified to teach 
Latin, are often able to pick and choose 
the locality and the type of school in 
which they wish to work. Too many of 
the pitifully few Latin majors we have 
teach where they wish, but often at a 
sacrifice, teaching their minor subject 
instead of Latin. 

It is true that many of the colleges 
receive more calls for Latin teachers 
than they can fill. But it is also true 
that most of the positions open call 
for the teaching of Latin in combina- 
tion with other subjects, so that Latin 
becomes a minor subject as far as its 
quantitative position in the teacher’s 
whole program is concerned. But that 
Latin is the key subject in the pro- 
gram, the subject that the candidate 
is hired primarily to teach, must be 
brought home to high-school students 
capable of becoming Latin teachers. 
Students must be informed of the de- 
mand for Latin teachers and made to 
realize that their apprenticeship in a 
small school may well lead eventually 
to a Latin teaching program in a school 
of their choice. 

Therefore the Ohio Classical Con- 
ference, at its meeting last October in 
Cincinnati, niade this decision: that a 
committee be appointed to obtain facts 
and figures on Latin enrollments in 
Ohio schools; and then, using the pro- 
cedure of the New Jersey Committee 
on Latin Teacher Recruitment as a 
guide, to prepare and send an appropri- 
ate letter explaining the need for Latin 
teachers to Ohio chapters of the Future 
Teachers of America and to school and 
college administrators; and that the 


Committee prepare a letter on the same 
subject to be mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to high-schoo! students of Latin 
by individual Latin teachers. The Com- 
mittee has been at work, and we can 
expect its efforts to bear fruit over 
the long haul. 

We have also *:en doing all we can 
to meet the needs of the present. In 
1954 the Ohio Department of Education 
formed committees of teachers from 
both schools and colleges in the vari- 
ous academic fields to study the re- 
quirements for teacher certification and 
make recommendations of advisable 
changes. The Latinist who was a mem- 
ber of the committee on foreign lan- 
guages secured the judgments of many 
of his colleagues in schools and col- 
leges and made his recommendations 
accordingly. Before the study of re- 
quirements was begun, the required 
minimum college preparation in any 
given foreign-language field was fifteen 
semester hours above two years of 
high-school work. Although the require- 
ment in each modern language field 
was raised by the committee to twenty 
semester hours, we decided to keep 
the Latin requirement at the admit- 
tedly too modest fifteen hours, simply 
on the basis of the supply and demand 
for Latin teachers. Certainly we wish 
that we might have keen enough compe- 
tition for Latin teaching positions to 
justify our strengthening the certifica- 
tion requirement. But most of us feel 
that our time has not, yet come. 

Two years ago the Conference inves- 
tigated the status of Latin studies in 
Ohio colieges. We found that twenty- 
four colleges offered Latin courses each 
semester; that twenty-five colleges of- 
fered sufficient Latin to meet the re- 
quirements for certification for teach- 
ing; and that eight colleges offered 
Latin courses infrequently. In answer 
to the question, ‘‘Do you consider Latin 
an especially valuable college prepara 
tory subject?’’, only five college ad- 
ministrators answered no. And even 
deans of colleges in which little or no 
Latin was offered explicitly expressed 
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their belief in the value of classical 
studies. 

I quote from our report: ‘‘In the last 
decade Latin studies in some Ohio col- 
leges have suffered from a policy of 
offering Latin courses only ‘On De- 
mand.’ And since the demand has not 
been great, the Latin courses have been 
offered irregularly, and the traditional 
place of Latin as a subject of college 
study has been virtually destroyed. In 
the face of presumed lack of interest 
in classical studies, a college must 
throw its active support behind Latin 
to keep it going and combat the belief 
that Latin is a high-school subject ex- 
clusively,’’ 

In a time when many professions 
solicit the talents of able college stu- 


dents, it is much more difficult than 
it was twenty years ago to interest 
students in preparing for Latin teach- 
ing. We must inake our college Clas- 
sics programs as strong and attractive 
as possible, taking our Latin students 
at whatever level we can get them, and 
working in the hope that we can pro- 
duce some teachers and even more 
friends of Latin. To this end we must 
employ not only the formal work of the 
classroom, but also all other possible 
means of interesting and inspiring stu- 
dents—informal discussions, Classics 
clubs, Eta Sigma Phi—our strong clas- 
sical honorary fraternity—radio, and 
television. 


Ohio University 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY 


LATIN TEXTS 


LIVING WITH THE ROMANS 


First-Year Latin 
by Irene J. 


plus accompanying workbook 
comprehensive tests 


ROME, A WORLD POWE® 


Second-Year Latin 


by Irene J. and C. Russet, SMALL 
plus accompanying workbook 
plus comprehensive tests 
plus text edition pamphlet (Latin text only) 


A COMPLETE AND WONDERFULLY INTERESTING NEW PROGRAM 
Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 16, Ilinois 


Pasadena Atianta 


Dollas 


Wilkes-Barre 


We See by the Papers 


GRAVES H. THOMPSON, EDITOR 


THOUGHTS ON HUMANISTIC EDUCATION, 
SCIENCE, AND WESTERN CULTURE 


This is the subtitle of an unusual article in 
the March Atlantic Monthly by Werner Hei- 
senberg. A member of the University of 
Gottingen since 1945, Professor Heisenberg 
is Director there of the Max Planck Re- 
search Institu‘e. He was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in Physics in 1932 for his work on the 
quantum theory. 


The title of the article is “Atoms with 
Hooks and Eyes.” The reason for this title 
will not appear in the excerpts printed here. 
We would urge those who have not already 
‘read the complete article to do so; mean- 
while, we present a portion of it. 

... The advocates of the humanistic ideal 
rightly point out ‘hat our entire cultural 
life, all our actions, thoughts, and feelings, 
are rooted in the intellectual substance of 
the Occident, the beginnings of which are 
to be found in classical antiquity: in Greek 
art, Greek poetry, and Greek philosophy. 
Subsequently transmuted by Christianity, 
this Greek spirit culminated at the close of 
the Middle Ages in a. magnificent union of 
Christian faith with the intellectual freedom 
of antiquity; the world was conceived as 
God's even as the voyages of discovery and 
the development of science and technology 
were thoroughly reshaping it. Thus, in every 
realm of modern life we necessarily en- 
counter intellectual structures which had 
their origins in classical antiquity or in 
Christianity. So it can be urged in favor 
of humanistic education that it is good to 
know these structures, even though many of 
their aspects may not be directly necessary 
for modern life. 

It is secondly stressed that the whole force 
of our Western culture derives from the 
close connection between asking questions 
of principle and taking practical action. In 
practical action other peoples and other 
cultural areas have been just as experi- 
enced as the Greeks. But Greek thought 
from the very first was distinguished from 
that of other peoples by precisely this abil- 
ity to translate a problem into one of prin- 
ciple, thereby arriving at answers that im- 
posed order upon the colorful multiplicity 
of experience. Out of this bond between 
theoretical questions and practical action 
arose, at the beginning of the Renaissance, 
modern science and techr Anyone who 


studies Greek philosophy encounters at ev- 
ery step of the way this gift for putting 
questions of principle; reading the Greeks, 
therefore, enables one to exercise the most 
powerful intellectual tool that Occidental 
thought has produced. To this extent we 
can certainly say that humanistic studies 
teach us something enormously useful. 

Finally, it is rightly maintained that a 
study of classical antiquity leads us to a 
standard of value which rates spiritual- 
intellectual values higher than material 
values. ... 
[In the course of reading Plato’s 
Timaeus in the summer of 1919] I became 
convinced there and then that a scientist 
could scarcely work in modern atomic phys- 
ics without a knowledge of Greek natural 
philosophy. .. . 

Thus, without quite knowing how, I had 
become acquainted with one of the great 
ideas of Greek natural philosophy, an idea 
which forms the bridge between antiquity 
and the modern age, and one whose full 
power has unfolded only since the Renais- 
sance. This movement in Greek philosophy, 
the atomic doctrine of Leucippus and De- 
mocritus, is generally referred to as materi- 
alism. Historically that is a correct appel- 
lation, but one that can easily be misunder- 
stood nowadays because the word material- 
ism acquired during the nineteenth century 
a special connotation which by no means 
accords with the development of Greek nat- 
ural philosophy. This misinterpretation of 
the classical atomic theory can be avoided 
if we remember that the first modern scho- 
lar to revive the atomic theory was the 
seventeenth-century theologian and philoso- 
pher Gassendi. He surely did not intend to 
place it in opposition to the tenets of Chris- 
tianity. For Democritus, moreover, atoms 
were the letters with which the events of 
the universe were written, but not its 
content. Nineteenth-century materialism, on 
the other hand, developed out of ideas of 
quite a different sort, ideas characteristic 
of the modern age whose roots are to be 
found in the post-Cartesian division of the 
world into material and spiritual realities. 

The great river of science and technology 
which nourishes our epoch consequently 
springs from two sources, both of which 
lie within the territory of classical philos- 
ophy, and although other tributaries have 
since enlarged the fructifying stream, the 
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original sources can still be recognized 
plainly. In this sense, science, too, can pro- 
fit from humanistic education. To be sure, 
those who urge more practical training for 
youth may always object that knowledge of 
the intellectual and spiritual fundaments is 
not too essential for practical life. On the 
contrary, they would say, time is better 
spent on the subjects of more practical 
value for modern life: modern languages, 
technical studies, business administration, 
and arithmetical skills. These will enable 
a person to meet the demands of life, while 
humanistic education is more or less an 
adornment, a luxury which can be afforded 
only by those few whom fate has spared 
the more difficult phases of the struggle 
for existence. 

Perhaps that is true for many people 
who later in life will engage in purely prac- 
tical activities and who have no ambition to 
contribute to shaping the intellectual struc- 
ture of cur era. But anyone who will not 
be content so to limit himself, anyone who 
wishes to get to the bottom of things in 
any subject, be it technology or medicine 
or what have you, will sooner or later come 
upon these sources in classical antiquity. 
And he will find it extremely helpful for 
his own work if he has learned from the 
Greeks to think in terms of fundamentals, 
to ask questions of principle... . 

. . . In the last several decades the con- 
nections among the various sciences have 
become far more evident than they were 
in the past. At many such nodes the signs 
of their common origin are recognizable, 
and that common origin is, ultimately, the 
thinking of classical antiquity. 

In making this remark, I have almost 
returned to my starting point. Western cul- 
ture began with the close connection be- 
tween questions of principle and practical 
action which was the great achievement of 
the Greeks. And upon that relationship the 
whole force of our culture rests to this day. 
Almost all progress can still be derived 
from it, and in this sense affirmation of 
humanistic education is also simply an af- 
firmation of the West and its creative cul- 
tural forces. ... 

Here in Europe we want to see contin- 
uance of the development of ideas that 
change the face of the world. We are stak- 
ing our existence upon the faith that even 
as we recall our origins, and once more 
find our way back to a harmonious inter- 
play of the various forces on our continent, 
we shall also be able to shape the external 
conditions of European life more happily 
than we have done in the past fifty years. 


We want our youth, in spite of all outward 
confusions, to grow up in the intellectual 
atmosphere of the West, to drink from those 
sources of strength on which our continent 
has lived for more than two thousand years. 
The details of that striving are of secondary 
importance. Whether we adhere to the tra- 
ditional humanistic Gymnasium or to some 
other type of schooling is not the decisive 
factor. What really matters above every- 
thing else is our desire to affirm the culture 
of the West! 


MISS EDITH HAMILTON 


A delightful interview with a delightful per- 
son was published in The New Yorker's 
“Talk of the Town” (May 11). Here are 
some extracts: 


The latest book by that eloquent appraiser 
of the past Miss Edith Hamilton was pub- 
lished in January. It’s called “The Echo 
of Greece,” it received universally favor- 
able reviews (“masterly,” “edifying,” and 
“beguiling” were among the adjectives most 
commonly applied to it), and its sales are 
maintaining a lively pace. So, for that mat- 
ter, is its author, who came to town the 
other day to deliver a speech before the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
and with whom we subsequently had a de- 
lightful talk. Miss Hamilton happens to be 
eighty-nine, and is therefore one of the most 
venerable of current writers and speech- 
makers, but while we were in her presence 
it never occurred to us to reflect on the 
fact that she was born just after the Civil 
War. Miss Hamilton is as beautiful and 
wise a person as we have ever met, and 
we feel sure that her beauty and intelli- 
gence have been heightened, rather than 
diminished, by the years. In another dec- 
ade, she will be all the fitter for our ad- 
miration. 

... At the age of sixty-two she published 
her first book. It was called “The Greek 
Way,” and was an instant success. “The 
Echo of Greece” is her seventh book. 
“Seven books in eighty-nine years is not 
very many, is it?” she asked, with a pre- 
tense of shame at having seemed to dawdle 
along the way. “And now I shall never 
write another.” 

“Nonsense, Edith!” Miss [Doris Fielding] 
Reid [an old friend and former pupil] said 
briskly. “You say that every time you fin- 
ish a book, and every time it means a new 
one. But you’ve plenty of other things to 
do first, including getting your talk to the 
Classical people ready for the printers.” 

“Oh dear, I shall have to make it much 
more logical in print than I did in speaking 


it,” she said. “When I asked how long I 
was expected to speak, I was told that all 
the speeches were to be limited to twenty 
minutes. I replied that mine would be that 
length, but I doubted if anyone else’s would 
be. I know too much about the academic 
mind and how it loves to go on and on—so 
many voices saying so many things so many 
times. . . . How long did I speak, Doris?” 

“Exactly nineteen and a half minutes,” 
said Miss Reid. 

Miss Hamilton looked gratified. .. . 

In a May 14 editorial on the federal budget 
entitled “Greece, Rome, and Eisenhower,” 
the editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
found food for thought in Miss Hamilton’s 
book, as well as in one by Professor Clyde 
Pharr: 


As we listen tonight to Pres. Eisenhower’s 
defense of his budget, . . . let us bear in 
mind what happened to ancient Greece and 
Rome, as a result of excessive taxation and 
huge governmental bureaucracies. 

The Echo of Greece, the new work by 
Edith Hamilton, one of the most brilliant 
and perceptive writers on Greek civilization, 
says: 

“What the people wanted was a govern- 
ment which would provide a comfortable 
life for them, and with this as the foremost 
object, ideas of freedom and self-reliance 
and service to the community were obscured 
to the point of disappearing.” 

A recently-published work on the history 
of Rome, The Theodosian Code and Novels 
and the Sirmondian Constitutions, a trans- 
lation with commentary, glossary, and bib- 
liogranhy by Clyde Pharr, says concerning 
the reasons for Rome’s fall: 

“The most important single cause was 
unquestionably the hopeless misery of the 
regimented masses, with the attendant econ- 
omic coilapse that resulted from the exces- 
sive taxation that was necessary to support 
a corrupt bureaucracy of the socialized 
state.’’ 

Inflation of the currency contributed di- 
rectly to this situation, and heavy taxation 
bore down with such weight that “the bur- 
den of supporting the great army of gov- 
ernment employes became intolerable, and 
the mass of Roman taxpayers welcomed 
the invading barbarians and a reversion to 
more primitive forms of life and govern- 
ment.” 

We should beware, lest this country go 
the way of Greece and Rome. 


AMERICA THE NEW ROME 
Such is the thesis of Amaury de Riencourt 
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in his book The Coming Caesars. The June 10 
Time summarized his approach: “Greek 
culture was to Roman civilization what Eu- 
ropean culture is to the coming American 
civilization. U.S. bread and circuses—‘Hol- 
lywood’s sleek motion pictures, American 
newspapers and magazines, soft drinks, den- 
tistry’— already dominate Europe. .. . But 
[Americans] will bridle at the suggestion 
that they are about to embrace a Caesar... .” 


National Review, in its June 1 issue, 
printed “a part of Mr. de Riencourt’s de- 
scription of the traits of American society 
that define it as a ‘Civilization’ ” From 
this article we have arbitrarily excerpted 
certain passages which directly compare 
modern America with ancient Rome. For a 
proper view of the whole discussion, readers 
should address themselves to the entire 
article as published in National Review and 
to the book itself. 

. .. This will be the world as shaped by 
American Civilization, and in this world 
many will echo the striking remark of 
Rome’s most famous engineer, Sextus Julius 
Frontinus, who headed Rome's water de- 
partment and was justly proud of his mas- 
sive aqueducts: “Who will venture to com- 
pare with these mighty conduits the idle 
pyramids, or the famous but useless works 
of the Greeks?” Undisguised contempt for 
culture and a remarkable economic effi- 
ciency were the legacies of Rome, the 
marks of a Classical Civilization that the 
Greeks had been unable to establish—an 
unrivaled record of order, peace, prosper- 
ity, organization, and efficient construction 
of roads, bridges, aqueducts, circuses, pub- 
lic baths, and good sewers. 

How do the Romans of the modern world 
compare with their Classical predecessors? 
The duplication fits remarkably well. Amer- 
icans are Civilization Men, not Culture Men. 
All their characteristics point to organiza- 
tion, productive efficiency, and earthly suc- 
cess. In a chaotic world where sensitive 
men are baffled and often despair, they 
are not easily baffled and never despair. 
Their basic vitality is too great... . 

Very much like the Romans, the Amer- 
icans are remarkably  unindividualized. 
Group consciousness among them is para- 
mount, with its attendant worship of quan- 
tity, masses, collective impulses, with gen- 
eralized stereotypes such as the “man in 
the street” or the “common man.” .. . 

The fear of originality and non-conform- 
ity has become a far more powerful deter- 
rent than any legal or political oppression, 
creating a psychological climate in which 
individual freedom is not destroyed from 
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the outside but effectively and voluntarily 
crippled from the inside. Here again, the 
Roman-American convergence is remark- 
able. The Roman libertas was as limited 
when compared with Greece’s anarchic 
eleutheria as the American freedom when 
compared with the French liberté. .. . 

The growing ascendancy of women al- 
ways heralds the dawn of Civilization, em- 
phasizing preservation and security. There 
was no greater revolution in Rome than the 
metamorphosis of women’s social position 
at the close of the Hellenistic Age. They 
became emancipated in the second century 
B.c., not merely in an economic sense but 
in every way. They interfered in every de- 
partment of life, “invaded the realm of 
politics, attended political conferences” 
(Mommsen), went into business, and took 
as much liberty as men. Divorces became 
outrageously frequent. The former despotic 
authority of the pater familias was shaken 
to its foundations and eventually swept 
away altogether. It was left to that old 
reactionary, Cato the Censor, to exclaim 
bitterly: “All other men rule over women; 
but we Romans, who rule all men, are 
ruled by our women.” 

American public opinion has become 
largely feminine and its profound impact on 
the political evolution of the United States 
can never be over-estimated. The disinte- 
gration of republican institutions geared to 
a more patriarchal age and the steady 
merch toward Caesarism are largely its 
doing: an increasingly feminine public opin- 
ion will look increasingly for a virile Cae- 


XENOPHON IN 3956 A.D. 


Our sister publication, The Classical Out- 
look, ran a book review in its May 1957 
issue which had an interesting sequel. The 
review was by Frank E. Robbins, assistant 
emeritus to the president at the University 
of Michigan. Dr. Robbins wrote: 


For the benefit of non-readers of science 
fiction let me record that a recent contri- 
bution in that field, in its general outline, 
is a blood brother of one of the best known 
Greek works, viz., Xenophon’s Anabasis. It 
is Star Guard, by Andre Norton, whose real 
name is Alice Mary Norton, and it is an 
Ace Book (D-199) which you can buy for 
thirty-five cents. 

Dr. Robbins then sketches the story, which 
is laid in 3956 a.v. on the distant planet 
Fronn, and points out the resemblances to 
the Anabasis. He concludes: 


Of course there are trimmings of the sort 


that you expect, and get, in science fic- 
tion; but if this isn’t the Anabasis in ultra- 
modern form I am a tif. If the parallelism 
was unintended it is a truly remarkable 
coincidence; if it was intended I congratu- 
late Miss Norton on her choice of theme, 
for I always thought the Anabasis was a 
mighty good story. 

Subsequently, according to a press re- 
lease from the University of Michigan News 
Service, Dr. Robbins received this letter 
from Miss Norton: 

Ace Books sent along your letter and the 
review in The Classical Outlook! I had al- 
most given up hope that any reader, re- 
viewer, or critic would recognize my 
source! Yes, the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand was my reference book in writing 
Star Guard. I have long considered that 
one of the best adventure tales of all time 
and had wanted to do a straight historical 
adventure based on it. But my publisher 
warned me that material so unknown to 
the modern reader is not now acceptable. 
Then Beam Piper’s marvelous rewriting of 
the Sepoy Rebellion as Uller Uprising came 
into my hands and I decided to follow his 
example and transport the “Ten Thousand” 
in time and space. But I have been to this 
point disappointed, that no one spotted the 
background at all. So your review was very 
welcome indeed and thank you for it! 

Sincerely, 
Andre Norton 


THE DEATH OF GILBERT MURRAY 


The deuth of Gilbert Murray last May 
brought forth numerous appraisals and en- 
comiums of the man in the press. From the 
Lynchburg (Va.) News: 


. .. It was his mission to bring to modern 
England and the modern world the best of 
that marvelous civilization to which we all 
are more indebted than we realize. In the 
furtherance of this mission he fought a los- 
ing battle against the encroaching neglect 
of the Greek language, both in his own 
country and the United States. He deplored 
especially the influence of President Eliot 
in discontinuing the requirement of Greek 
at Harvard, thus weakening the chief bul- 
wark of ciassical studies in this country. 
President Eliot was only the voice of the 
modern age, and if he had not been some- 
one else would have. 

The ancient Greek language may claim to 
be the most beautiful, flexible, subtle, and 
powerful of all the Indo-European lan- 
guages. The immortal works that came to 
full fruition in Attic and Ionian Greek can 


be appreciated in their perfection only in 
the original. We have a pale reflection of 
them in translations. It is worth the time 
and effort, great though they may be, to 
learn that language and thereby to rise to 
the source of Western civilization. But 
Greek as the foundation of an educational 
system presupposes an aristocracy in edu- 
cation, and it was doomed with the spread 
of democracy—even in its last stronghold, 
-- England. Some of the finest statesmen the 
world has seen were British aristocrats, 
men of great practical affairs, who could 
read Homer and Aeschylus as they read 
Shakespeare. And who can say that a good 
share of their wisdom did not come from 
their acquaintance with Greek civilization 
and the vast perspective in human des- 
tinies which such an acquaintance affords? 


~It was the ambition of Gilbert Murray to . 


combine his incomparable knowledge of the 
ancient Greek world with an active role in 
modern life. He attempted, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to enter politics. But he did play 
an active role in the League of Nations 
and was on the committee that drafted its 
Covenant. .. . Bravely he faced the prob- 
lems of his time, unimpeded by his im- 
mense learning—setting a good example of 
the scholar and patriot combined. 

Above all Gilbert Murray was the great 
scholar. .. . An amazing mind, «zhich united 
so vital an interest in the past with a vig- 
orous part in the living present. 

Another estimate, from the June 3 issue 
of Newsweek: 

. . Though his lyrical translations of 
Greek drama may be too ornate for con- 
temporary taste, and his anthropological 
analyses of Greek literature discounted by 
more recent critics, he long reigned as the 
most luminous interpreter of the ancient 
Greek world. His influence seeped through 
a hundred campuses, here and in England, 
found its way onto the stage in the verse 
dramas of Christopher Fry and the epic 
theater of Eugene O'Neill. 

Gilbert Murray was something of a prod- 
igy. Born in Australia and educated at Ox- 
ford, he was a full professor at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow by 23. In ten years he suf- 
fered a complete breakdown and was or- 
dered to stop work. He retired to a farm- 
house and applied his own therapy: Trans- 
lating memorized passages from the Greek 
into English rhymed verse. Eventually, he 
became so steeped in Greek that he used 
to turn London Times editorials into Greek 
dramatic verse after breakfast... . 

One characterization came from Murray’s 
close friend, fellow Fabian, and fellow vege- 
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tarian, the late George Bernard Shaw, who 
in “Major Barbara” thinly disguised Mur- 
ray as the Greek professor Adolphus Cus- 
ins. “Cusins,” said Shaw, “is capable pos- 
sibly of murder, but not of cruelty or coarse- 
ness.” 

Another, from Dame Sybil Thorndike last 
week: “He was perfection.” 


2,000 YEAR OLD WELDED PIPE . 
ROMAN STYLE 


Such, is the heading of a short illustrated 
article in Welding Illustrated, First Quarter 
1957, sent in by Miss Mary Park of Tread- 
well High School, Memphis, Tenn.: 


Even in the days of Pompeii welded pipe 
was stronger and leakproof. 

Recent excavations at that ancient Ro- 
man city have unearthed an elaborate wa- 
ter piping system which contains what was 
probably the world’s first welded pipe. Bur- 
ied under ashes and lava by the famed 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in 79 a.p., the 
system, which contains such modern 
components as shut-off valves, is still in re- 
markably good condition. 

The pipe was probably manufactured by 
a form of forge welding. Heated metal strips 
were hammered into circular form and 
filler metal strips of the same composition 
added to the longitudinal seams. This ap- 
pears to have been done by heating filler 
metal to forging temperatures and peen- 
ing it into the joint. Result was a tight, 
dense weld that has lasted to this day. 

Shut-off valves designed for wrench or 
turn-bar operation are located on leads off 
the main pipe line. 


PROFESSOR WHITESIDE HONORED 
BY GREEK GOVERNMENT 


A Virginia classicist, along with an Ameri- 
can general, was decorated by the Greek 
government last June 11. As an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington told it: 


Miss Mabel Whiteside of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College at Lynchburg Tuesday 
was awarded the Gold Cross of the Royal 
Order of Beneficence from Greece. 

Miss Whiteside was presented the award 
by Greek Ambassador George V. Melas for 
her work in teaching the classics and Greek 
letters. Gen. Omar Bradley... . 


KNOW YOUR CLASSICS! 

The advantage, or pleasure, of a little classi- 
cal learning constantly reveals itself in the 
papers. Example No. 1 is the heading of a 
large Abraham & Straus advertisement in 
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the New York Herald Tribune of March 24, 
clipped by Professor Charles Henderson, 
Jr., of the University of North Carolina: 


NOLI NEGARE TE ID INVENIRE POSSE 
PRIUSQUAM APUD A ET S CIRCtM- 
SPEXERIS. (Translation as _ supplied: 
“Don’t say you can’t find it till you've 
shopped at A&S.”) 


From Professor Lucy A. Whitsel of Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va., comes 
this dispatch in an April issue of the Hunt- 
ington Herald-Dispatch, orginating — 
Torquay, England: 

Mrs. Norah Hinks told women Qteaiies 
to a Labour Party conference she has a 
sure way to prevent future wars. 

She advised the delegates to tell their 
menfolk: “No more war. No more bombs. 
Unless you agree, we will shut the bedroom 
door against you.” 


Professor Whitsel comments: “The lady 
used no quotation marks, so perhaps she 


didn’t realize she was stealing from Lysis- 
trata. I am surprised that this could happen 
in England, the home of culture, but after 
cll, it was a Labour Party conference, so 
the conference may not have had the tra- 
ditional classic background.” Time, how- 
ever, reporting the incident in its April 15 
number, did point out the Aristophanic par- 
allel. 


And from a sports column of the May 12 
Richmond Times-Dispatch: 


Late yesterday afternoon, after word had 
been received that the Rebel 300-mile race 
for stock cars at Darlington [S.C.] had 
been postponed because of rain, Deskman 
George Wright answered one of the office 
phones. The caller wanted to know who had 
won the Rebel “300.” 

“Jupiter Pluvius,” Wright answered the 
questioner. 


“What kind of car was he driving?” came 
right back over the wire. 


NEW TRANSLATIONS IN THE PENGUIN CLASSICS 


FOR OCTOBER PUBLICATION 


SUETONIUS: THE TWELVE CAESARS 
Translated by Robert Graves 
Paper-bound edition, 95c De luxe edition, buckram, 8%” x 5%”, $4.50 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


LUCAN: PHARSALIA 
Translated by Robert Graves 
Paper-bound edition, 85c De luxe edition, buckram, 8%” x 544”, $4.00 


Write for Latest Catalog to: 
Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore '1, Md. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR., EDITOR 


The Influence of Greek Ideas on Chris- 
tianity. By Epwin Hatcu. Foreword 
with New Notes and a Bibliography by 
Frederick C. Grant. New York: Harper 
and Brothers (Harper Torchbooks, No. 
18) 1957. Pp. xxxv, 360. Paper covers, 
$1.45. 


ONE OF THE Joys of scholarship is the 
pioneer book which is so well done that 
it remains the best work on the subject 
for years to come. Hatch’s work, published 
posthumously in 1890, is still the basic mon- 
ograph on this subject, and the firm of 
Harper and Brothers has rendered a real 
service to scholarship and education by re- 
issuing the work in an inexpensive, well 
printed and excellently edited form. The 
title, it should be noted, has been shortened 
from that of the original edition, which 
was called The Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church (Lon- 
don, Williams and Norgate, 1890). The text 
is a mechanical reproduction of that of the 
first edition, including the list of corrigenda 
on p. 360 of the original issue, but not the 
longer list of errata on p. i of the original 
edition. Also the new edition, doubtless for 
reasons of economy, contains a one-page 
table of contents instead of the twelve and 
a half pages forming a synopsis of the 
contents in the original edition. The new 
issue is printed much more legibly than 
the copy of the first edition which the re- 
viewer owns. The most important feature 
of the new issue lies in the added material, 
which is of great value. The publishers were 
wise in entrusting the preparation of the 
new edition to Frederick C. Grant, one of 
the most distinguished scholars who has 
worked in this field, and he has provided 
a Foreword, dealing with advances made 
in the subject since Hatch wrote; two and 
a half pages of notes on the text, concerning 
matters on which our knowledge has been 
modified since 1890; and a very valuable 
bibliography of seventeen closely printed 
pages which is among the best of its kind 
now available and will put all students 
and scholars in debt to Dr. Grant. The 
price of the new edition ($1.45) is, arith- 
metically, almost exactly the same as that 
of the first (10s. 6d. = $1.47); the old edition 
was bound in cloth. 


given easy access to a work of first-class 
scholarship, by an independent and “origi- 
native” mind, on a subject which, as the 
modern editor points out, is of perennial 
interest. When Edwin Hatch (1835-1889) pre- 
sented the material on which the book js 
based, as the Hibbert Lectures of 1888, wh «t 
he said must have met with a mixed rz- 
ception, as one can gather from the guarded 
remarks of the original editor, A. M. Fair- 
bairn, who prepared the work for the press 
after Hatch’s death in November 1889 (see 
the Preface of the original edition, not re- 
printed in the reissue). Some of Hatch’s 
hearers and early readers might well have 
thought that his conception of the influence 
of Greek ideas on the Christian Church 
tended to suggest that to this extent Chris- 
tianity was imitative, or derivative. Hatch 
himself, in his closing lecture, expressed 
the opinion that the Greek influence which 
he had been describing was not altogether 
a good thing; but quite aside from this, the 
magnitude of the influence makes a power- 
ful impression. No one before Hatch’s time 
had ever treated the subject on such a full 
scale, or had collected so much material; 
and even the British clergy of those days, 
with the classical training which was then 
normal, must have been struck by the ex- 
tent of the influence which Hatch laid be- 
fore them. We take for granted today what 
Hatch had to work out from the texts for 
himself, and (whatever views one holds on 
the value of the result) it is taken for 
granted that the Christian absorption and 
transformation of the classical intellectual 
tradition was a normal and necessary stage 
in the spread of Christianity. After all, the 
early Christian teachers could only learn 
for themselves, as all teachers have always 
done, the truth of the observation recorded 
by Aristotle, that “all intellectual teaching 
is based upon what is previously known 
to the person taught” (see Hatch, p. 4). 
Christian recognition of the vitality and the 
universal value of Greek philosophy and 
literature preserved the Greek classical tra- 
dition for us, thanks to the learned Greek 
Orthodox Church. Modern students know 
this very well, but it was not always so; 
and the misunderstanding of the signifi- 
cance of the material, when Hatch first 
presented it, may in some respects have 
been comparable to the reception given to- 


Fresent-day students thus have been day in some not very well informed 
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quarters to the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


The wide sweep of Hatch’s learning 
makes us realize how true it is that (p. 18) 
“the men of earlier days had other mental 
scenery round them.” The intellectual stock 
which had been built up by the time of the 
Council of Nicaea, in a. 325, is laid be- 
fore us on the basis of an original and 
penetrating exposition of the texts alone, 
worked out with little or no reference to 
modern studies. All departments of literary 
and philosophical activity are covered, in 
a series of chapters which show the result 
of (pp. 349-350) “the introduction into 
Christianity of the three chief products of 
the Greek mind, Rhetoric, Logic and Meta- 
physics.” After surveying (ch. 1-9) Greek 
Education, Greek and Christian Exegesis, 
Greek and Christian Rhetoric, Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy, Greek and Christian 
Ethics, and Greek and Christian Theology, 
the author treats the influence of the Greek 
mysteries and related cults upon Christian 
usages (ch. 10), and concludes with two 
chapters showing the overall results, first 
in “The Incorporation of Christian Ideas, 
as Modified by Greek, into a Body of Doc- 
trine” (ch. 11), and then in “The Trans- 
formation of the Basis of Christian Union: 
Doctrine in the Place of Conduct.” Every- 
where Hatch is careful to point out the dif- 
ferences as well as the resemblances, 
though he takes pains to reserve his own 
judgment—with which this reviewer does 
not entirely agree—to the final pages. - 

One may think, as the present writer 
does, that Hatch at times exaggerates; but 
the main result is plain, and it is a matter 
of the first importance for both classical 
scholars and historians of Christianity. 
Hatch makes it clear that (p. 134) “Chris- 
tianity came into a ground which was al- 
ready prepared for it” in terms of the 
Greek educational equipment of the day, 
and he shows how (p. 126) “Christianity 
gave to the problems of philosophy a new 
solution which was cognate to the old, and 
to its doubts the certainty of a revelation.” 
Perhaps most important of all, the author 
points out (p. 350) in his closing pages that 
it is an argument in favor of the divine 
life of Christianity that it has been able 
to assimilate, and make such good use of, 
so much that was at first alien to it in the 
intellectual achievement of the world 
around it. 

Although it was so conceived by Hatch, 
and so understood by his original audience, 
the book is not simply a study of the in- 
fluence of Greek ideas and usages upon 
the Christian Church. It is written with 


such command of the material and such 
insight that it also constitutes an intellec- 
tual history of the Greek world in the first 
three centuries of our era. It is a wise 
book which every classical scholar can 
read with profit and with admiration for 
the author’s learning and skill; and in its 
new dress it will continue to perform the 
valuable service it has already rendered 
for two generations. Dr. Hatch, a lonely 
worker, would be pleased. 
: GLANVILLE DowNEY 
Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington, D.C. 


Aeschylus Il. The Suppliant Maidens, The 
Persians translated by S. G. BENARDETE. 
Seven against Thebes, Prometheus 
Bound translated by Davin GRENE. 
(“The Complete Greek Tragedies,” edited 
by David Grene and Richmond Latti- 
more.) The University of Chicago Press, 
1956. $3.50. 


Or THE MANY QUALITIES that we desire 
in a translation, Professor Grene and Mr. 
Benardete have given us the most impor- 
tant ones—accuracy, clearness, and read- 
ability. In these, it must be said, Mr.* 
Benardete falls somewhat short of his sen- 
ior partner. For instance, tén te daimona 
Dareion (Per. 620-21) is strictly speaking, 
“the superhuman being Darius”; we could 
paraphrase it “Darius’ ghost,” but Mr. 
Benardete’s rendering “Darius’ demon” 
communicates something wrong to any 
reader who Coes not know the Greek origi- 
nal. Tietai d’ aiolémétis theds (Sup. 1036- 
37) is obscurely rendered, ‘‘Honored the 
goddess sly-intent”; actually it means “the 
goddess whose purpose is shifty is hon- 
ored.” Elsewhere the Greek text itself is 
obscure, whether the poet made it so or 
the scribes failed to copy it right or our 
understanding of it is thwarted for lack 
of some bit of information about the an- 
cient language. In any case the translator 
should not emulate the obscurity of the 
Greek, but rather choose whichever inter- 
pretation seems most probable and put it 
into clear English. A footnote or commen- 
tary is the place to weigh the uncertainties 
of a passage; but since this Chicago series 
restricts itself to unannotated translations 
with only a brief (though informative and 
stimulating) introduction to each play, the 
reader ignorant of Greek is invited to take 
the plays as though written in English. The 
translators have therefore endeavored to 
present a true and clear image of the origi- 
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nal, and Professor Grene has succeeded 
particularly well. 

Whoever translates a Greek drama must 
decide between verse and prose, seeing that 
an English play, even nowadays, can use 
ether but Greek plays were all in verse. 
oth of our translators in this volume de- 
serve full credit for choosing what is at 
least superficially the more difficult me- 
cium to write in. Their verse, moreover, 
ix free from the sort of faults that other 
translators have committed under the con- 
straint of meter. They have made it a little 
easier for themselves to be faithful to the 
sense, by employing meters much less 
strict, on the whole, than those of Aeschy- 
lus. Theis tastes have differed, understand- 
ably, as to the best means of approximating 
or re-creating the formal effects of Greek 
verse. Professor Gicne reproduces most se- 
quences of stichomythia by means of Eng- 
lish blank verse in the following manner: 
Chorus: You voice your wishes for the 

God’s destruction. 
Prometheus: They are my _ wishes, 
shall come to pass. (928-29) 
Mr. Benardete replaces stichomythia with 
run-on lines: 
King: To what patron did you speak? 
Herald: To Hermes the Searcher, 
The greatest patron. 
King: You speak of gods but have 
No reverence. (Sup. 919-21) 


The division of choral odes into strophes 
and antistrophes is retained except in Seven 
against Thebes. In the non-choral portions 
of Prometheus, Professor Grene has chosen 
prose for long passages “which seemed to 
me intolerable in any strictly formalized 
medium in English.” His judgment will 
astonish those who have found the original 
text of these passages supremely poetic. 
The greater number of readers, who know 
no Greek, will owe much to him, as to the 
others that have contributed to this series, 
one of the major undertakings in our silver 
age of translations of Greek poetry. In re- 
cent years we have begun to get poetic 
versions much better than any previously 
made in English. Next to hoping that the 
Greek masterpieces themselves will reach 
a greater audience, we can nourish the 
more credible hope that the public will have 
access to an increasing number of fine 
translations. 

The stage-directions are of course sup- 
plied by the translators, who have wisely 
kept them few and brief, as one derives 
them mainly from what the characters say. 
The end of Prometheus does nicely without 
any stage-directions; so each person can 


yet 


form his own opinion on whether or not 
Hermes remains after uttering his last 
words, how the chorus disappears, etc. 
Rarely the translators’ economy goes too 
far. We ought to be given a note that the 
chorus of Theban women enters at line 78; 
otherwise we may mistakenly assume that — 
these women, whom Eteocles upbraids right 
after the parodos (181), were among the 
citizens whose loyalty and attention to duty 
he called upon in the prologue. Since I con- 
fidently expect the merits of the Benardete 
and Grene versions to be rewarded by a 
public demand for more printings, I recom- 
mend that the translators look through their 
work for places which can be significantly 
improved by minor changes. 
Levin 


Washington University 


ROMAN RELIGION 

Rites of the State Religion in Roman Art. 
By Inez Scorr Ryserc. American Acade- 
my in Rome (Memoirs XXII) 1955. 
Pp. xvi, 227. Plates LXVII. 

The Official Priests of Rome Under the 
Julio-Claudians. By M. W. HorrMan 
Lewis. American Academy in Rome 
(Papers and Monographs XVI) 1955. 
Pp. 186. 


THE mmporRTANCE of religion in the develop- 
ment of Roman art and the importance of 
art to an understanding of Roman religion 
are the two-fold purpose of Professor 
Ryberg’s most informative study. 

The role of religion in art is one that is 
both liberating and restrictive. The reluc- 
tance of religion to admit change in its 
artistic aspects is traditional; consider, 
however, the “arm-outstretched” pose of 
the votive kdérai which undoubtedly played 
an important role in releasing Greek sculp- 
ture from the inhibitions of its inherited 
frontal tradition. So, too, religious rites of- 
fer the Roman artist a stimulating variety 
of challenging motives, but this very em- 
barrassment of riches sometimes leads the 
artist, particularly the relief sculptor, to 
undertake more than his medium can com- 
fortably manage. 

The ox-slaying motif, for example, serves 
as a focal point for many relief sculptures; 
at the same time, it offers immense diffi- 
culties in realistic representation. One often 
feels uneasily that the poised axe could as 
easily fall upon the unsuspecting head of 
the attendant as upon that of the steer 
(cf. Plate XLVI, fig. 71). The attendants on 
the Boscoreale Cup (Pl. L, fig. d) appear 
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to be all too familiar with Caligula’s famous 
faux pas with the sacrificial axe; both keep 
a wary watch on the axeman, whose poised 
swing in this instance is impressively Babe 
Ruthian. This same apprehension is to be 
noted on two sarcophagi (P1. LVIII, figs. 
90 and 91); here, however, the stance of 
the axemen is rather more that of the pro- 
fessional abattoir-attendant. 

As examples of Roman art, the religious 
scenes depicted, and admirably described, 
range from first-rate to barely acceptable. 
As examples of Roman religious rites, how- 
ever, they offer a most iliuminating pano- 
rama, perticularly of the religion of the 
Empire. More than 120 figures on LXVII 
plates are analyzed in careful detail, with 
special and proper emphasis on their re- 
ligious meaning. 

I would single out for special praise the 
chapters dealing with the Ara Pacis and 
the tradition of the Altar of Peace, but 
there is no chapter which does not bear 
the unmistakable stamp of the author’s high 
scholarship. 

Unhesitatingly recommended. 

Professor Lewis’ analysis of the Julio- 
Claudian priests and priesthoods can stand 
as a model of the statistico-descriptive ap- 


proach to the type of problem which can 
hardly be approached profitably in any 
other way. The descriptive material—i.e., 
the lists of officials and the tables of com- 


parison—is presented lucidly and com- 
prehensively. Fortunately, however, Mrs. 
Lewis has not been content to offer only 
the descriptive phase of her topic; she has 
reasoned from description to interpretation, 
a step most important and oiten neglected 
in a highly specialized inquiry of this kind. 
In drawing her conclusions, she has been 
able to throw important additional confir- 
matory light upon the comparative status 
of patricians and plebeians under the in- 
dividual Julio-Claudian emperors. To put 
it very over-briefly indeed, the ratio of 
patricians to plebeians in the various col- 
leges indicates that the patricians were fa- 
vored under the “good” emperors, Augustus 
and Claudius, and lost favor under the 
“bad” emperors, in what seems obviously 
to have been deliberate imperial policy. 
These same proportional memberships en- 
able the author to draw some valid con- 
clusions concerning the relative importance 
of the four major colleges during this 
period. 

While this is a book whose basic appeal 
will be for the specialist in Roman religion, 
it has, nevertheless, much to say to any 


serious student of the Early Empire since, 
as the author observes in her important 
Conclusion, a comparison of the composi- 
tion of the religious and secular bodies 
‘should reveal much about the position of 
the nobility after 44 B.c...."’ (p. 160) 

It does. 

The format, the proof-reading, and over- 
all composition of these two volumes are 
up to the Academy’s usual high standard. 
The quality of the plates in Professor Ry- 
berg’s volume is generally good. 

Epwarp EcHOLs 

Phillips Exeter Academy 


Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung. 
By Gert Avenartus. Meisenheim/Glan: 
Verlag A. Hain, 1956. Pp. 183. 


As A CONCOMITANT of an age concerned 
both with the making and the writing 
of history, the works, issues, and methods 
of ancient historiography have recently at- 
tracted the attention of an increasing num- 
ber of classical scholars. It is significant 
that even a book apparently so specialized 
as Toynbee’s Greek Historical Thought has 
been re-published in a paperback edition. 
On this background Dr. Avenarius’ mono- 
graph on Lucian’s How History Ought to 
be Written offers a very detailed discus- 
sion of one of the comparatively few sur- 
viving documents of Greek (and Roman) 
reflection on the tasks of historiography. 
Lucian and his works were first overrated, 
and then underrated; but this clever and 
lively journalist of the Antonine period, 
while far from being a creative mind, has 
been able to select and present in his 
sketches and essays many of the ideas of 
his own and ‘of preceding generations, like 
other writers of his century summing up the 
heritage of the past. Avenarius presents 
the major passages of Lucian’s essay with 
their parallels in Greek and Roman historio- 
graphic theory appearing both in histori- 
cal and rhetorical writings; and the ex- 
tensive material collected by him will prove 
valuable not only for a better understand- 
ing of the background of Lucian’s little 
book, but for any research in Greco-Roman 
historical thought in general. 

The various sections of this monograph 
deal with Lucian’s main topics: the objec- 
tive and the limits of historiography; the 
personal abilities of the historian; the ideals 
of political experience, truthfulness, and re- 
sistance against the impact of emotions 
and interests; the style; the collection of 
the material and its transformation into a 
work of literature. There is no doubt that 
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Lucian was impressed by the principles of 
the first and unsurpassed master of this 
subject, Thucydides; but there appear also 
many parallels to Polybius, and to the rhe- 
torical historiography which starts with the 
Isocrateans, Ephorus and Theopompus. 
Other passages point to the dramatic style 
of the earlier Hellenistic historians. In the 
author’s opinion, Cicero’s statement seems 
to refute the assumption of an _ earlier 
treatise as the source of Lucian’s essay. 
It contains several contradictory principles 
derived from different positions concerning 
the issues of historiography. Thus, Ave- 
narius draws the conclusion that Lucian, 
without any research of his own, applies 
the knowledge acquired trom his thorough 
training in the téch»? of rhetoric (which in- 
cluded historiography) to cope with the con- 
temporary fad of historiographical products 
brought forth in the wake of L. Verus’ 
Parthian war. 
M. WASSERMANS 
Kansas Wesieyan University 


Il Confine Nord-Orientale dell’Italia Ro- 
mana. By Artitro Decrasst. (Disserta- 
tiones Bernenses i. 6). Bern: Francke, 
1954. Pp. 10, 189; 7 plates, 1 map. 
Paper covers, 23.50 Swiss fr. 


THE TITLE OF THIs little book indicates 
pretty accurately its contents. Beginning 
with a distinction between geographical 
Italy and political Italy, Degrassi deter- 
mines the boundary of the latter in the first 
century B.c. Here he locates the frontiers 
of Cisalpine Gaul, the extent of the ter- 
ritory of Aquileia, and the probable dates 
of the founding of Iulium Carnicum and 
Forum Iulii. (He attributes both to Caesar.) 
Degrassi then proceeds to the problems in- 
volved in pin-pointing successive advances 
of the frontier. The changes he notes were 
made sometimes on military, sometimes on 
ethnic, grounds. When Cisalpine Gaul was 
incorporated into Italy in 42 Bec. the 
boundary in the northeast remained the 
erest of the Carnic and Julian Alps except 
in the Istrian area, where it was set at the 
Formio river. In Augustan times the bound- 
ary was moved from the Formio to the 
Arsa river, so incorporating most of Istria 
in Italy. Other advances brought the bound- 
ary to Tarsatica (Fiume) and incorporated 
Emona, east of the Julian Alps. The reign 
of Marcus Aurelius found the frontier run- 
ning from a few miles southeast of Tarsatica 


north across the Save river to the border 
of Noricum, several miles east and north 
of Emona. 

The book is the fruit of research of some 
years past when the author was resident in 
the Istrian peninsula. Degrassi felt impelled 
to publish the material in its present form 
in part as the result of the recent partition 
of the area between Italy and Yugosla- 
via. A portion of the work—approximate- 
ly a summary—was published previously 
(Paideia 3 [1948] 129-39), but most appears 
in print here for the first time. 


The subject matter is covered in exhaus- 
tive detail and the evidence is marshalled 
impressively. Degrassi has a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the terrain and is fully 
familiar with the ancient writers, archaeo- 
logical data, and modern research. His use 
of inscriptions is especially complete, as 
one would expect of the man who has done 
so much excellent work in compiling and 
editing large portions of the Inscriptiones 
Italiae. An occasional unpublished inscrip- 
jon is used (e.g., p. 69), and some un- 
published excavation reports are also used 
(from the Aquileian region, p. 21). Degrassi 
can use his epigraphical information with 
scholarly devastation (as with an argument 
of Detlefson’s, pp. 57-59). 


Not everyone will agree with all of De- 
grassi’s conclusions and some will occa- 
sionally doubt his use of evidence. He has 
sometimes relied on medieval diocesan 
church records, for example, which is of 
course risky. But he has explored practically 
all the logical possibilities and has docu- 
mented his work so thoroughly that barring 
some unexpectedly rich archaeological find- 
ings, it is not likely that the work will need 
to be done again. 

Five indices appear on pp. 157-89, and are 
typical of the detailed preparation involved 
in the work. Indeed, the reviewer wonders 
whether the subject matter was worth so 
lavish scholarship by so eminent an 
epigraphist. 

A minor irritation was the map, which, 
though marvelously complete, was glued 
to the inside back cover in such a way 
that when it was unfolded the text had to 
be held too far from the eye. The reviewer 
finally ripped the map out. Also, several of 
the place names crucial to the text are 
extremely hard to read. 

Certainly this book belongs in every re- 
search library. 

Henry C. Boren 

Southern Illinois University 
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Alexander the Great and His Time. By 
Acnes Savitt. New York: The Citadel 
Press, 1956. Pp. 300. $5.00. 


THe avutHor of this book is a Scottish 
physician, most of whose writing has dealt 
with medical matters, but for whom Alex- 

_ ander has been something of a hobby. The 
present book does not attempt a new inter- 
pretation of Alexander, and for her facts 
the author depends largely upon Tarn and 
the book published over sixty years ago 
by Colonel Theodore Dodge, of West Point. 
It is not an important addition to our grow- 
ing literature on Alexander. 

J. W. Swain 

University of Illinois 


The Delphic Oracle: Vol. 1, The History; 
Vol. II, The Oracular Responses. By H. 
W. Parke and D. E. W. Wore tt. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1956. Pp. x, 436: 
xxxvi, 271. 84s. 


ParKE’s Delphic Oracle was first publish- 
ed in one volume in 1939. In the present edi- 
tion Volume I is given over to the origin and 
procedure of the oracle; its activity in pub- 
lic matters across Greek history; and the 
attitude of the oracle toward other gods and 
heroes, moral questions, and private queries. 
This discussion is taken over almost en- 
tirely from the first edition, with some re- 
arrangement and revision; the notes, which 
refer primarily to ancient’ authcrities, are 
now at the end of each chapter. Volume II 
is entirely new, a collection of the oracular 
responses. Equipped with a careful mar- 
shalling of variants and testimonia and full 
indices of all Greek words occurring in the 
responses, of sources, etc., this is an ex- 
tremely useful addition, which is in large 
part the work of Wormell. 

The joint authors are generally judicious 
and have missed little if anything, although 
it is a pity that George Forrest’s provocative 
study of the First Sacred War (Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique 80 [1946] 33-52) 
came out too late for use. The text flows 
easily and is well-organized; students can 
be directed to this work with confidence. 
The one level on which one sometimes feels 
not entirely satisfied is that of the inter- 
pretation of the facts. 

Since men of today do not believe in 
Apoilo, we cannot consider his oracle truly 
inspired. The result, however, is likely to 
be an overly rationalistic approach, of tak- 
ing it all as conscious humbug maneuvered 
by the priests fer economic or diplomatic 


reasons; and Parke at times is too liberal in 
hypothesizing such backgrounds for re- 
sponses, as, e.g., in suggesting that Delphi 
was told beforehand of Themistocles’ plan 
for battle at Salamis or that Delphi was 
spared Persian invasion because of a secret 
compact with Xerxes (I, pp. 171-73). In 
dealing with the procedure of the oracle, 
Parke explodes the late Hellenistic-Roman 
story that the Pythia was overcome by fumes 
from a natural vent. (Readers of this re- 
view may remember a recent advertise- 
ment by a leading children’s encyclopedia, 
proving its scientific accuracy by recount- 
ing this as serious factual evidence for the 
early knowledge of natural gas!) While we 
do not know the details, Parke must be 
right in asserting that some kind of self- 
hypnotism played a large part. No doubt 
the priests at times, and the inquirers as 
well, shaped the nature of the responses by 
their versifications and interpretations, but 
genuine responses must at times have given 
unexpected answers. 

What makes it extremely difficult for -us 
to understand the activity of the oracle is 
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the fact that most of the extant responses 
are either fictitious after the event or at 
the least were iater doctored by interested 
parties. As Parke shows clearly in his de- 
tailed discussion, generations of pious for- 
gers have muddied the picture to the extent 
that we can be sure of very few absolutely 
genuine responses. Our material, thus, is as 
useful in throwing light on Greek thought 
at various eras from the fifth century on- 
wards as it is in illuminating the policy of 
Delphi. Apart from analyzing the work of 
guides, oracle-collectors, and so on in the 
introduction to Volume II, the present au- 
thors do not consider this activity in a 
connected discussion. 

The one serious problem, however, which 
must remain in the reader’s mind after 
finishing Parke’s study is this: why did the 
oracle rise to great fame and keep that 
fame despite its open mistakes at times 
(as in Medizing during 481-480)? The pres- 
ent work makes no real answer at all; one 
must turn elsewhere and in my judgment 


the best recent explanation is to be found 
in E. R. Dodds’ remarkable study, The 
Greeks and the Irrational. In his analysis of 
the tensions and compulsions of rapidly 
changing archaic Greece, with its need for 
a mode of purification from inherited and 
accidental pollution, Dodds finds the roots 
for the rise of a previously obscure oracle 
as a majestic pillar of security in the 
Greek world. 

To understand Delphi, after all, we must 
remember that if we do not believe, the 
Greeks themselves did. Even after the 
oracle was silenced forever, Christian 
apologists still did it the courtesy of ad- 
mitting its superhuman inspiration, though 
they ascribed the voice to demons. 

CHESTER G. STARR 


University of Illinois 


Die Skulpturen des Vatikanischen Museums, 
Band III 2. By Georc Lippoxp. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1956. 1 vol. text, pp. 
598; 1 vol. plates, 240 pls. 


THE CATALOGUE of the largest collection of 
classical sculpture in the world, prepared 
and published under the auspices of the 
German Archaeological Institute, is com- 
pleted at last. The first two volumes, by 
Walther Amelung, were published in 1903 
and 1908 respectively; Band III 1, by Lip- 
pold, in 1936. In 1936-37 there appeared 
also Sculture del Magazzino del Museo Vati- 
cano, by Guido Kaschnitz-Weinberg, which 
in form and substance could be considered 
a part of the same catalogue, but was pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Pontificia 
Accademia Romana di Archeologia. Lippold 
died in 1954, when the present book was 
in press, and the remaining duties in con- 
nection with it were performed chiefly by 
Hermine Speier, who had previously as- 
sisted the author in many ways; Ragna 
Enking prepared the index. 

Amelung’s two volumes were the first of 
“modern” catalogues of classical sculpture, 
of which the characteristic feature is that 
all pieces are shown in photographic illus- 
tration. In Lippold’s part the illustrations 
are far more adequate, in size and relative 
number, than in the earlier volumes; and, 
in contrast to a tendency seen in some 
recent publications, the reproduction is not 
cheapened. The fuliness of scholarly dis- 


_cussion, which was notable in Amelung’s 


volumes, has been maintained. 
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Like Amelung after Furtwangler’s death, 
Lippold in recent years would generally 
have been regarded as the world’s leading 
authority on Greek sculpture. The present 
work affords ample evidence of his broad 
knowledge and sound judgment. He does not 
think that every archaistic bearded head 
is copied from Alkamenes; and he recog- 
nizes the probability that the boy with the 
goose belongs to Boethos of Carthage, whose 
existence is so oddly inconspicuous in some 
recent writing. He is not dissuaded, by the 
difficulty in reaching positive conclusions, 
from the proper attempt to determine the 
creative personalities behind the series of 
Roman copies. The present part of the 
catalogue is not the richest part, as re- 
gards farnous and important pieces; but 
there are several of these, and the numer- 
ous sculptures of secondary importance are 
studied with equal care and scholarly com- 
petence. Altogether, the catalogue is worthy 
of the Vatican collection. 

F. P. JoHNsSON 


University of Chicago 
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